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EDITORIAL 


Have siudenis discovered society ? Or has sociely discovered 
students ? It would seem that both statemenis are irue, and 
that they represent different aspects of the same phenomenon. 
The isolation of the student community from sociely-as-a-whole 
is breaking down because students have begun to realise their 
solidarity with other social groups, and also because society 
has begun to use (sometimes to exploit) students for its own 
purposes. 

In so far as the laiter is true, that is, in so far as sludents 
are simply forced by political or economic pressure lo become 
servanis of the society in which they happen to live, there may 
be a gain in the efficiency of social organisation but there isno 
growth in the sense of social responsibility — which is the only 
enduring basis for social life. But in so far as the former is 
irue, that is, in so far as students on their own initiative accept 
their share of the burdens of other and less privileged classes, 
there is real social advance. 

The Studeni Christian Movements should be among those 
bodies in the University which help students to discover soctely. 
This task is twofold. It implies thinking about the motives 
of social action and the creation of opportunities for such social 
action. Where Siudenit Christian Movemenis are merely theoris- 
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ing about sociely, they become fulile; where they merely acti, 
they become blind leaders of the blind. This number of The 
Student World is an allempl to see the Christian Social Task 
as a whole. It presents the resulis of our common thinking 
in the Federation on the fundamentals of Christian Social 
Aclion, and tells the story of the social and industrial projects 
which our Movement has taken up in various places and in 
various ways. 

Thus it should help to bridge the gulf belween those who 
merely think and those who merely act. It is a thought-provo- 
king fact that at the Federation Conference on Economic and 
Social Questions at Swanwick, the reporis of which appear in 
this issue, we found more substantial agreement among ourselves 
than we have generally found in international Conferences 
which have dealt with Christian convictions in general and 
apart from their relation to action. The common facing of 
the world’s needs helps us to devaluaie our ideological passions ; 
it makes us more humble in our relation to God and therefore 
more ready to enter into fellowship with each other. 
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The Nature of Christian Social Action 


The following document represents the report of the First 
Commission of the World’s Student Christian Federation Con- 
ference on “ Economic and Social Questions ”, held at Swanwick 
(England), July 15-22, 1935. This report was drawn up by 
a group composed of representatives from Great Britain, 
U.S.A., Holland and France; but it was presented to, and 
accepted by, the Conference as a whole. 


Do Christians, the Christian Church, and Christian groups 
have any concerted responsibility in relation to the social 
questions of a particular time and place? If so, to what 
extent can this responsibility be formulated into a universally- 
applicable system of Christian social principles ? Have we 
a group-responsibility as well as an individual responsibility ? 
Where do we obtain our criteria and data in arriving at our 
judgments ? And how can we implement these principles 
in terms of social action ? 


The Relevance of Christianity and _ Responsibilily of 
Christians in Relation lo Social Questions 


We are all agreed in recognizing the demand upon us to 
obey the Will of God as revealed through Jesus Christ. There 
falls upon us a responsibility to place the whole of our 
individual and corporate lives in perfect obedience to God’s 
guidance. Living thus as individuals in a community and as 
a community of individuals, we cannot draw a distinction 
between the individual and the social Gospel. There is one 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. This is not to say that different 
persons with different theological traditions will not express 
this conviction in different ways. 

Some find the essential call to Christian social action in the 
message of the forgiveness of sins. As forgiven sinners, still 
sinners after forgiveness, they do not expect to bring ideal 


conditions into this world, but are driven on by the tension 
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between this world and the Kingdom of God, seeking to act 
as members of the new Divine order which is breaking in. 
Because we are in faith neighbours in God’s community of 
love, our solidarity with this world, and our responsibility in 
it, are not reduced but intensified as we wait in active 
obedience to the Will of God for the coming of His Kingdom. 
This world and not alone the world to come is God’s, and we 
must live in it to His glory. 

Other Christians would state it differently : we are Christ- 
ians because God manifests Himself by speaking to man 
through the material world in which man lives; through 
Nature, through His dealings with His chosen people, through 
the Life of His Incarnate Son lived in time here on earth, 
and through His Church. God, therefore, has used this world 
for His glory, and so must we. But this world consists of 
persons living in the material world of social relationships — 
relationships with each other in economic and _ political 
systems. This means that the Church must seek to offer 
to God to be used for His glory, not only persons who have 
answered His call, but also men’s creations in art, science, and 
social institulions, to serve as Sacraments of His Divine 
activity in human life. 


Concerning the Possibility of a “ Christian Sociology ” 


While we agree that Christians have a social responsibility, 
we regard it as very questionable whether there is, or can be, 
a “Christian Sociology ”, by whose universally-valid prin- 
ciples all Christians and all Churches would be bound. 

We have in the Bible no systematic sociology, whether in 
the sense of a theory of society as it is, or in the sense of a 
social ethic determining what society oughi lo be. What we 
possess is a proclamation of God’s righteous Judgment upon 
sin, and a Gospel of His forgiving Love in Christ, from which 
springs a powerful impulse to deal with our fellow-men as 
generously as God has dealt with us, together with certain 
insights, or “ pointers ”, indicating the general direction in 
which we must move if we allow the Will of God to be our 
guide. When we endeavour to follow the direction of these 
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“ pointers ” — especially if we try to do so collectively, in 
Christian groups and movemenis — we find ourselves led to 
formulate, on the basis of Christian Revelation, certain state- 
ments of principle, aiming to guide Christians in various 
times and places. These statements of principle are, it must 
be admitted, more applicable when we are protesting against 
existing social evils than when we are attempting to determine 
what, positively, should be done to correct them. They 
would be misused if any attempt were to be made to derive 
from them a specific line of action which would have all the 
authority of Christian Revelation behind it. 

When we come to the critical point of positive action, it is 
necessary to be guided, not only by Christian impulse and 
vision, and commonly accepted principles, but by definite 
and even technical knowledge of the specific social conditions 
which Christian social action is designed to improve. At this 
point, all the social sciences and arts become important ; and 
the careful formulation, by Christian economists, sociologists 
and political scientists, of a body of social teaching, both 
theoretical and practical, can be of real assistance to Christian 
individuals or groups seeking to discover what God wills 
them to do in concrete social situations. It is surely not the 
Will of God that Christians should be well-meaning bunglers, 
flying in the face of known facts and laws of social relationship, 
and thus further embroiling the situation that they seek to 
remedy. In that part of social science which is capable of 
objective verification, Christian sociologists will therefore 
expect to concur with other sociologists in their analysis of 
social facts and laws, while they may differ, some would say 
must differ, from others in their evaluation of social situations, 
and in the ends which they seek. 

It is desirable, therefore, that there be Christian socio- 
logists and Christian sociologies, even though they be not 
authoritative in the same sense as Christian Revelation. 
While the affirmations of such a body of Christian social 
teaching would not rank with the central affirmations of the 
Gospel, they would possess a secondary authority, since these 
central affirmations have social implications. If it -is legit- 
imate to formulate a Christian theology at all, then some view 
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of Man in Society is an inevitable part of it, dependent on the 
doctrine of God and inextricably connected therewith. 

If writers on “Christian Sociology ” would be willing to 
use the term in some such sense as this, we should not be in 
serious disagreement with them. But what we fear in certain 
schools of thought is their apparent attempt to identify 
“Christian Sociology ”, on the one hand with mediaeval or 
other historically-conditioned systems of social ethics, and 
on the other hand with specific economic plans which involve 
difficult technical problems in the social sciences. Christians 
may sincerely hold such a sociology ; but it cannot be pre- 
sented to other Christians as authoritative. 


What Indications have we of the Will of God in making 
Concrete Decisions ? 


We agree, then, that the underlying characteristic of all 
Christian action is the sincere intention to obey what we 
believe to be the Will. of God for us in a particular situation. 
But this statement in itself is purely general. What indica- 
tions can we follow in trying to discover the content of the 
Will of God ? 

In the first place, as we have seen, we need as accurate an 
analysis as possible of the facts of the situation. But in our 
evaluation of the situation, and in forming a decision as to 
what we ought to do, we do not bring a merely blank mind 
to which God dictates. 


I. “ Pointers” in the Bible. Some would describe their 
starting-point as “ pointers ”. They believe that throughout 
the Bible, for example in the Decalogue, the books of the 
prophets, the Sermon on the Mount, the admonitions of Paul, 
and the meditations of the Johannine writings, God makes 
clear to us what it means to be holy as He is holy. In these 
writings we find spread before us what it means to love our 
neighbour as ourselves. In themselves, these writings are 
only pointers, only examples, but they become commands of 
God at the moment when they bring home to us a challenge 
which we cannot evade, and we believe that He is speaking 
to us through these words in the concrete situation in which 
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we stand. In the direction of these pointers God allows us 
to seek our way, in freedom, but always in His presence. 


II. Insights. Others would start from insights. By 
these they mean penetrating apprehensions of the nature of 
God and human relationships, which we find enshrined in the 
record of Revelation in the Bible, supremely in the Gospels, 
and which we can also trace throughout the history of the 
spiritual struggles of mankind. By reflection on such insights 
we believe that our own responsiveness to the claims of God 
may grow, so that we may be receptive to new ways in which 
God may be leading us in the present. 


III. Principles. Both those who start from pointers 
and those who start from insights see a place for principles as 
they proceed to concrete action. By principles we do not 
understand “self-evident ” truths (as the framers of the 
Declaration of Independence regarded it as self-evident that 
all men are created equal and have inalienable rights to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness). We understand general 
maxims which have been reached by reflecting on human 
conduct, or as attempts to clarify insights. Such principles 
are : respect for personality ; the universality of obligation 
to all men as such, transcending distinctions of race or nation. 
We do not consider that these principles are exclusively 
Christian, since we find them in the ethical teachings of the 
Stoics and expressed in varying ways in other historical 
religions. Nevertheless they have a distinct relevance as 
guiding factors in helping us to decide what as Christians we 
ought to do ina concrete situation. But a concrete decision 
can never simply be the application of a principle to a 
particular instance. The more specific our principles (i.e. the 
more definite the guidance which they give us), the more 
inevitable it will be that we shall find ourselves in situations 
where they conflict, e.g. we may only be able to save someone 
from disaster by telling a lie; or we may want to be non- 
resisters, and find ourselves in a situation in which we believe 
we can only fulfil our responsibility to our children by using 
force in defending them. It seems, therefore, that principles 
cannot in themselves determine our decision in any authorita- 
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tive sense. But they have an important place as indications 
to which we must give serious attention before we make 
decisions. 

Our decision becomes Christian when, in the immediacy 
of choice, we recognize the sovereignty of God by an act of 
faith. This does not mean that we claim that what we in 
fact decide to do is in itself the Will of God. We know that 
we make mistakes ; but if we are seeking sincerely to do God’s 
Will, we may hope for His forgiveness. 

But though in the moment of decision we are alone before 
God, and we can never escape this responsibility, nevertheless 
we can find help by taking our part in the common efforts 
of the Christian community, wherever it is struggling to 
understand the signs of the times and to criticize them in the 
light of what it believes to be the Gospel. We have also the 
heritage which comes from the struggles of the past, given us 
in the work of preachers, poets, thinkers, and countless holy 
and humble men of heart who have sought to be faithful to the 
Will of God. 

We shall find everywhere agreements and disagreements, 
since our interpretation of the Will of God will always be 
relative to our knowledge; but there will be the underlying 
bond of faith in God and trust in one another, and from these 
two together will be born the spirit of Agape, in which con- 
flicts can be recognized without the destruction of fellowship. 

Christian action is committed to taking place in two 
worlds. It is human, sinful action, and it takes place in the 
light of God’s promise. In so far as it is human and sinful, 
it belongs to the transitory world, and has no place in the 
Kingdom of God. In so far as it takes place in the perspective 
of the coming of the Kingdom, it may point to the redemptive 
action of God. Therefore it must be critical of this world, 
its injustice and hatred, and it must proclaim the right of 
the Creator to a holy world. Our social action can only be 
a token of the promised righteousness of the Kingdom, never 
in itself bringing the Kingdom to us, although God may be 
using it to bring in His Kingdom. But in giving these tokens 
we have to be faithful to God and His earth. Now, our 
human action can only be such a visible token, if here and now 
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in the human turmoil we recognize something of God’s plan 
for our world, in however secularized a guise. We can show 
a token if we can find somewhere in the life of our times an 
affinity with the promises of God, and if we can do our work in 
that place faithfully without surrendering our ultimate loyalty. 


Individual and Group-Action 


Christian social action is not merely a matter for individual 
decision and judgment. While it is true that, in the last 
analysis, every Christian remains individually responsible to 
God for his decisions and actions, it must be emphasized that 
Christians, in acting socially, act, not as “ individuals ”,but 
as members of the Church which is Christ’s Body. In fact, 
the primary social action of the Christian is to manifest the 
reality of the Church in the world. To partake of a common 
Communion meal with men of all classes and social conditions 
does mean, when its full significance is grasped, entrance into 
a new order of society. 

In order to be able to live as members of the Universal 
Church, we must claim from our particular Churches that they 
should give us guidance in discovering the Will of God for 
society in our time, while at the same time we claim the right 
and acknowledge the duty to criticize our Churches. And 
since the Student Christian Movement is spiritually part of 
the Church, it is its duty to help in formulating these guiding 
convictions. 

Pronouncements made by the Churches (and a fortiori 
those by the 8.C.M.) have, however, the character of advice 
rather than that of demands which carry Divine authority. 
They deserve careful consideration : but the only ultimate 
authority which we can ask all Christians to accept, in this 
as in other realms, is that of the Will of God. 

In addition to this task of guiding Christians, the Church 
has also, in certain cases, the duty to address the nation or 
society as a whole, either by itself or in collaboration with 
other bodies concerned for the common good. In doing so, 
the Church does not speak as standing itself outside the 
world ; but, reminding itself at the same time of the fearless 
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denunciation of social evil by the prophets and of the New 
Testament message of solidarity of guilt, it should speak with 
_ both courage and contrition. 


Implementing our Social Responsibility in Terms of Action 


Recognizing our responsibility as Christians to change 
social institutions as well as to change individuals, we agree 
that public action is necessary, as the instrument whereby 
we can change institutions. As members of society, we 
cannot avoid political and social responsibility, because we 
must either act or fail to act, and either course has inescapable 
political and social significance. Christian individuals in their 
relation to society, as well as Christian groups and the Christian 
Church, cannot exist without exerting public influence. 

It would often happen that a Christian group would fail 
to come to a unanimous decision in relation to a social ques- 
tion, a fact which actually discourages, or even prevents, 
united action for social change. This tendency not to act 
must strengthen the existing order. It follows that the social 
influence of any Christian group tends to be conservative. 
Confronted by this situation, Christians must recognize that 
the Church partakes of the world, and is itself under the 
Judgment of God, just as individual Christians are. They 
must therefore be prepared to go in advance of their Church, 
and to help educate its members. 

For some Christians, as for example students, limitations 
upon the scope of their positive social action are imposed by 
the character of their place in society. It is not incumbent 
upon all individuals to participate directly in political action. 
We believe that, while the student is a full member of the 
social group, he is, at the same time, in a stage of definite 
preparation for the exercise of a later and larger social function. 
His first responsibility is to gain knowledge and understand- 
ing, always under the guidance of God, in order that he may 
act with wisdom and consecration when he becomes a full 
participant in the social order. We call upon our fellow- 
members of the W.S.C.F., when entering into practical life, 
to make definite and concrete social and political choices, and 
thus to implement their vocation as Christians and students. 
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Comments on the Report concerning 
“The Nature of Christian Social Action ” 


The following comments on the preceding Report will be 
found useful to appreciate its significance for our comon 
thinking on Christian Social Action in the Federation. 
NicoLas BERDIAEV writes : 


“I must confess that I am not entirely satisfied with the 
Report elaborated by the Swanwick Conference, although, 
on the whole, it is accurate. I am not satisfied, because I 
find it too abstract ; it does not answer the concrete social 
questions of our time which are disturbing the Christian 
conscience?. The Christian conscience, in its awakening, 
must first of all acknowledge the great sins of Christians in 
the past in social life. Too often not only Christians, but 
even Christian Churches have defended and justified evil, 
up-holding worldly power — the influential and wealthy, 
consecrating the existing régime, and creating painful asso- 
ciations in relation to Christianity in the conscience of the 
popular masses. 

It is necessary to determine in principle the Christian 
attitude towards the world struggle, towards nationalism 
and socialism, war, capitalism and class struggle. From 
this point of view, the Report does not give the leading 
principles. In the struggle which is taking place all around 
between nationalism and socialism, the Christian conscience 
must acknowledge the greater truth of socialism, even though 
it condemns the hatred and wickedness produced by the 
struggle. 

Nationalism is of pagan origin, and has a naturalistic 
character. But socialism is of Christian origin, and is bound 
up with justice, with the brotherhood of the people and 

1 Editor’s Note: It should be explained that a number of the points which 
Professor Berdiaev rightly considers to be essential elements in a statement of 
the Christian social attitude, and which do not appear in the present Report, 


are dealt with in the Reports of the second and third Commissions, which Pro- 
fessor Berdiaev had not seen at the time of writing. 
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nations, and afirming the dignity of individual man. That is 
to say, it is bound up with the spiritual principle. | I am not 
speaking at present about materialistic communism, which 
takes the form of a religion opposed to Christianity. In the 
same way, it appears to me necessary to condemn war as 
the greatest evil of our time. To determine the Christian 
attitude towards social life, it is necessary to refer, not only 
to the New Testament, but also to the Old Testament, chiefly 
to the prophets. The Christian world needs nothing more 
than the renaissance of the prophetic spirit; precisely the 
eternal truths concerning social justice are pronounced by 
the prophets, precisely evil is condemned by them. It is 
also very useful to remember John Chrysostom, the authority 
on social questions among the teachers of the Church. 

It is obvious that the existence of a single social system, 
which would be true for all times, is impossible. Social order 
has its technical side, which belongs to time and cannot be 
implicated in the eternal truth of the Christian Revelation. 
It is not admissible to confuse the eternal and the temporal, 
but there exist eternal spiritual bases of human society. 

One feels very acutely the Protestant anthropology and, 
especially, the British anthropology in the Report. But the 
British anthropology is not conducive to the construction of 
Christian sociology. Because human nature is considered 
as destroyed, annihilated so that the Divine aspect in man 
is completely effaced and every human act is considered as 
sinful, it might be concluded that it is equally sinful for man 
to create justice and to create injustice in social life, to 
exploit his fellow creatures and to struggle against exploita- 
tion. If all human life is put exclusively under the sign 
of sin, valuations become impossible. Everything collapses 
when the insignificance of man is realised. But it is impossible 
to admit that every human act is sinful, though the most just 
action can be affected by sin. Man is called to social creation, 
and man has latitude to arrange his social life, continually 
perfecting and developing it. The foundation of Christian 
sociology must be the eternal truth of personalism, that is to 
say, the recognition of the absolute value and high dignity 
of every human personality, which cannot be trasnformed 
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into a means, into an instrument of the State, Society, or 
economic process. Man shall not be transformed into mer- 
chandise. From this one can necessarily conclude that the 
Christian conscience justifies only such a social régime as 
guarantees the right to a dignified existence, a full realisation 
of the life of every human being. This value of man, of 
every man, is put above the value of the state, society, nation, 
economics and so on. Christianity affirms the dignity of 
man as an image of God, as adopted by God; and humanity 
is the fundamental principle of Christianity in social life. 

The objectivation of sin in social life is, first of all, express- 
ed in inhumanity. That implies a radical condemnation of 
the whole contemporary world, which is entirely based on 
inhumanity. The humanisation of social life and the social 
relations of men is the aim of Christians in social life. The 
distinction which was in the past not seldom established 
between individual action, in which Christians were ordered 
to follow the example of Christ as given in the Gospel, and 
social action, in which they were allowed to be inspired by 
other norms and laws, was the greatest hypocrisy of the Chris- 
tian world. 

It is impossible to make a distinction between the indivi- 
dual and the social act. Each individual act has social 
consequences ; and behind all social acts are hidden individual 
acts. 

Man’s being is a unity ; and if he is a Christian, his attitude 
towards the fullness of life must be a Christian one. He 
cannot be a good Christian in his private life, and a tyrant 
and exploiter in his public and economic life. It is quite 
impossible to build a Christian sociology on the idea of saving 
the individual soul. That generally leads to indifferentism, 
or to the most reactionary deductions. The Christian atti- 
tude towards social life can only be based on, and justified 
by, the idea of the Kingdom of God. I see the positive merit 
of Karl Barth and the dialectical theology in their criticism 
of erroneous sacralisations of history, such as the theocratic 
social systems which attribute to man that which belongs 
to God. But the Christianity of social life is not its sacralisa- 
tion, which always had only a symbolic character ; it is an 
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accurate realisation of truth in social life through human 
creation ; but the act of Divine Grace is the act on human 
liberty and on the creative force of man. Christians are 
extremely backward; they have allowed time to slip by. 
One is justified in pointing out to them that they were bad 
and that they took the side of injustice, when they had the 
power and ruled the world; and that they became good, 
upholders of liberty and justice, when they had lost force 
and power. We have to realise that, and to repent. The 
Christian conscience is always placed in the eschatological 
perspective. But the eschatological perspective is not only 
the perspective of God’s judgment, but also a perspective 
of human action, which prepares the coming of God’s King- 
dom. The Kingdom of God comes by the God-human way. 
Eschatological optimism and eschatological pessimism are 
equally wrong, because they are equally contrary to liberty. 
Man is to realise God’s call, independently of whether he has 
an optimistic hope or not.” 


WALTER M. Horton writes : 


“The Swanwick Report on “ The Nature of Christian 
Social Action ” is significant, in my judgment, because it 
embodies a definite agreement between different National 
groups in the W.S.C.F., and different theological schools in 
its leadership, concerning the basic question of our social 
responsibility as Christians. At a time when we are being 
warned that our Movement is in danger of dissolving into a 
series of National Movements, each overwhelmingly dominat- 
ed by its own national culture, this is a very hopeful sign. 

The agreement, such as it is, was freely arrived at. 
Wherever it was found, for example, that the divergence 
between the “ Continental ” group and the “ Anglo-American 
group in the drafting commission was too great to permit the 
issuing of a common statement, parallel statements were 
issued : “Some find... others would prefer to say... ” 
This parallelism runs through a large part of the document. 
But parallel lines in this case do meet, in the end. They 
converge upon the affirmation that — however they may 
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prefer to deduce their conclusions — all Christians have a 
social and political responsibility, which is inseparable from 
their responsibility to know and do the Will of God. “ There 
is one Gospel of Jesus Christ ”, which is both personal and 
social. 

As one not identified with the Barthian Movement in 
theology, and one who finds the “ Continental.” point of 
view very difficult to understand, at times, I want to say that 
my consciousness of standing shoulder to shoulder with 
Continentals and Barthians, upon the same basic Christian 
platform, has been very greatly strengthened by the Swan- 
wick Meetings. When my students ask me — as several 
have this Fall — whether it is possible for Barthians to take 
a serious interest in, and recognize their real responsibility 
for, the great social issues now confronting the whole Christian 
Church, I can now point to Swanwick, and say, “ Believe 
it or not, they do! ” 


DorotHy EMMET writes : 


“| should like to explain that in contributing to this 
discussion I am not writing as a representative (I should be 
a most inadequate one) of any Anglican or so-called “ Anglo- 
Saxon ”, as distinct from Continental, point of view ; but am 
simply writing as a would-be Christian philosopher who had 
the privilege of being a member of the group out of which this 
memorandum arose. To me its special significance lies in 
its statement of common conviction : although we shall have 
differences of intellectual interpretation, codes, principles, 
since these must be relative to the limitations of our under- 
standing, yet we can acknowledge an absolute which stands 
beyond our judgment over human thoughts, as over our 
actions. In an act of concrete decision we recognize that 
owing to the relativity of our thoughts, we may well be 
mistaken — hence we must act with humility. But we also 
recognize our absolute obligation to act as we believe to be 
the Will of God for us — hence we can act with courage and 
conviction. I believe that one of the points where we are 
most sure that God touches life is when we are faced in a 
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concrete situation with an issue we cannot evade, and when 
we find this issue illuminated for us by some penetrating 
saying drawn (though I personally should want to say not 
necessarily exclusively drawn) from the Bible. I also believe 
that it is by entering into social action, when we face the 
world’s needs as realistically as we can, that we become aware 
of issues of this kind through which God can speak to us. 
But such moral decisions, though fundamental, are not the 
whole stuff of life; and we must not set such acts of decision 
made in faith in sharp oppesition to the rest of life. I believe 
also that in our striving for truth, in awareness of beauty 
and holiness, in sympathetic appreciation of people — in 
all the ways in which our responsiveness is quickened — God’s 
Spirit is working in and with us. Moreover, while it is 
surely true that as Christians we should set all our relation- 
ships to one another in the hght of our absolute loyalty, 
I should want to add that this act of faith lifts those same 
relationships as it were into another dimension, so that they 
become creative ofanew quality of living together, and through 
the experience of this kind of relationship we are able to 
become more sensitive to God. Hence social action in the 
building of community (perhaps above all the community 
of the Church) is not merely a deduction from the commands 
of God: it is itself a creative means of discovering and 
expressing the nature of God’s Will. ” 


PauL Conorp writes : 


“In the realm of action, decision is inevitable. To 
refuse to act is still to act, since it is to approve the action of 
others or to constitute oneself its accomplice. The problem 
of social action thus recalls to the Christian the inescapable 
character of his responsibility, and the grave consequences 
of all his decisions. It recalls to him also the limits 
(and perhaps the vanity) of all action. In the social order, 
it comes into conflict with unbounded forces, it runs the 
risk of being used in a way contrary to its primary aim by 
adroit politicians, and even, alas, of taking in the heart of 
the Christian the place of God Who ought to command it. 
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The problem of social action thus leads the Christian back 
to the heart of the Christian life in its most concrete and acute 
urgency : responsibility before one’s neighbour and before 
God : — the visible tyranny of sin in its conflict with the 
invisible sovereignty of God. 

It leads him back, also, to the central problem of Christian 
thought, that of Revelation, or more exactly, that of the 
relations of Revelation with reason, which here takes the 
form of Natural Law. — What is the Good, indeed ? — For 
the Christian, it is the Will of God. For him too, God alone 
has authority to bring order out of social disorder. Some 
think, however, that one may invoke the authority of natural 
law, by which they understand (according to their tempera- 
ment or period) civilisation, social interest, comfort, social 
constraint, written law or the law of nations, public opinion, 
the wisdom of philosophers, social conformity, etc. Accord- 
ing to the best hypothesis, natural law is only the expression 
of reason; but unhappily this, far from being universally 
recognised in its prescriptions, is disputed, a fact which 
brings it about that its universality is not recognised in fact 
even by those who invoke it in right. There is no sovereign 
authority here to arbitrate in the debate. In the absence of 
a universal consensus of opinion, of a unanimity in the 
establishment of a free contract, does not the force of reason 
run the risk of being confounded with the right of the most 
powerful ? Someone has said: “ Sovereignty of force, or 
sovereignty of God: one must choose ”. It is the question 
of the Reformation concerning the relation of Grace and 
Nature which is re-appearing in this new controversy on 
humanism. 

Thus, from two sides, the problem of social action places 
the Christian once again before the claim of the sovereignty 
of God upon him as upon the world, upon his thought as 
upon his action. His sociology like his theology must declare 
itself to be subject to the Word of God.” 
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Significant Trends in Industry 


Edwin BARKER 


This arlicle is based upon the Report of Commission II 
of the W.S.C.F. Conference on “ Social and Industrial Ques- 
lions ” held at Swanwick, Great Britain, July 1935. 


The nature of the membership of this Commission makes 
its report a predominantly Anglo-Saxon affair, and the 
complexity of the problems with which it had to deal, toge- 
ther with the fact that it had a very limited time for meetings, 
necessitated that it concern itself with industry, and leave 
aside the really important issues associated with agricultural 
economy and the vital inter-relation of industry and agricul- 
ture. The Commission chose to concentrate primarily on 
the management and control of industry. Its method was 
to review the main features of the industrial situation in 
each of the countries represented, and then to select and 
comment upon those points which it felt were significant 
and merited further study and thought on the part of mem- 
bers of the Student Christian Movements. 

Underlying all the deliberations of the commission there 
lay the conviction that the vital issue concerned the owner- 
ship and control of the means of production and distribution. 
The nature of this ownership and control, the extent to which 
it was sensitive to the demands and needs of society, and the 
extent to which it was in the hands of people whose primary 
responsibility was to society, determined alike the extent to 
which industry was a satisfactory social institution and the 
nature of the methods to be employed in making it into a 
community service. The character of society, being to a 
considerable extent a reflection of the character of industrial 
and commercial activity, is determined by the nature of this 
ownership and control. It was, therefore, urged that a 
judgment on this point was a basic judgment, and a study 
of the institution of property ownership and control a necess- 
ary preliminary for all Christians who were concerned with 
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the lives of men in society. Their political and industrial 
judgments alike depended upon their judgment on this 
institution. 

Very important changes are taking place in the manage- 
ment and control of industry today ; and these give us the 
clue to the nature of useful agitation and education in rela- 
tion to industrial affairs. The immediate control and 
management of industry is falling, increasingly, into the 
hands of trained technicians who are not themselves owners 
or part owners of that which they manage. These are, on 
the whole, technically competent and professionally self- 
conscious men whose concern it is so to direct the industrial 
unit over which they have control that it produces goods of 
a quality compatible with the dignity of the enterprise. 
The manager has much more in common with the Civil 
Servant than with the older type of employer. He sets up 
standards for his profession and conditions for entry into it. 
The immediate and direct leadership of industry is falling 
increasingly into such hands, and the nature of the standards 
adopted by this group of men will, to a considerable extent, 
determine the character and quality of industry. For the 
Student Movements it is important to note that the majority 
of these men come from Universities and Colleges. This 
presents us with an opportunity of enabling them to appre- 
ciate, during their student days, some of the main charac- 
teristics and qualities of Christian leadership in industry. 
There is a group of men whose position in industry is a key 
position, and who can be directly approached and affected 
by the college activities of the S.C.M.s. 

The Boards of Directors, who are in ultimate control in 
most industrial enterprises, are primarily concerned with 
finance. They are not in direct contact with the industry 
itself, and exercise effectual, but remote, control over general 
policy. This they do, not only by the nature of their finan- 
cial policy but by direct influence upon the policy of the State 
in relation to industry. These financial interests, taken 
together with Employers’ Associations and Organisations 
with which they are closely identified, possess a tremendous 
power over the life of the whole community, although they 
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are only in a very indirect and almost ineffective way controll- 
ed by and responsible to that community. The increased 
centralisation of this power, necessitated by the urgency 
of the removal of unnecessary competition, and accompanied 
by a tendency towards the formation of monopolies, at one 
and the same time puts this group of men into positions of 
virtual dictatorship over society — and renders them more 
accessible to the will of society. Whilst at the moment they 
may and do dictate the conditions of life to the rest of society 
through price agreements, tariffs, the restriction of production 
and the like, yet the substitution of a few authorities for the 
legion which characterised 19th Century economic life makes 
it technically simple for their powers to be taken away from 
them and vested in socially responsible authorities. 

Within Workers’ Organisations it is clear that a tremen- 
dous state of tension exists, arising from the necessity, at 
one and the same time, to perform industrial functions which 
presuppose the continuance of the present industrial system, 
and which in any case cannot be performed to the extent of 
causing industry to break down — and political functions 
whose main intention is the replacement of private enterprise 
by socially responsible and directed industry. On the one 
hand there is the necessity to get the best bargain possible 
for the workers without destroying the industry, and on the 
other there is the necessity to precipitate crisis in order to 
introduce Socialism. The Unions themselves are becoming 
increasingly political in character, and this trend is accompan- 
ied by what is essential to it, i.e., the demolition of Craft 
Unions and the creation of a vast movement in which all 
workers combine. The tension within the Trade Union 
Movement itself is showing itself in the formation of so- 
called “ Industrial Unions ” whose avowed purposes are 
purely industrial in a very limited sense. The trend towards 
the formation of a really powerful national movement with 
political purposes is being contested not only within the 
Trade Unions, but by the employers and directors of industry, 
whose aim it is to keep the Union organisation confied within 
the boundaries of one factory or, at the most, a district which 
is small. Hence in the U.S.A. the struggle with regard to 
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‘ Company Unions ”, and in Great Britain the contest in the 
mining industry. 

It is clearly important to understand these raiwenanate 
within industry and to appreciate their interaction. There 
hie within them all the possibilities of change either towards 
dictatorial, socially irresponsible control or towards demo- 
cratic, socially responsible leadership. The judgments which 
society makes in the critical times through which we are 
passing can be and may be affected by those conceptions 
and that practice of community life which are inherent in 
a body which is united in the worship and service of God 
revealed in Jesus Christ. All that we wish to say from the 
commission is that the Christian Church, and those members 
of the Student Christian Movement within the Church, should 
be so alive to the possibilities which lie within the trends 
outlined above as to seek to ensure that leadership and not 
dictatorship, responsible government and not irresponsible 
government, emerges triumphant through crises resulting 
from these trends. 

There is a very strong conviction that all the material 
conditions of a life of economic security are present in the 
world today, both in the form of raw materials and in the 
form of knowledge how to exploit these raw materials so 
as to render them serviceable to human, socially advantageous 
purposes. This conviction has given rise to a demand for 
security which is asserting itself in both the national and the 
international spheres. The right, not only to exist, but to 
live well, is felt to be not merely a vague principle capable 
eventually, at some distant date, of being successfully affirm- 
ed, but a possible characteristic tenet of society today. 
The assertion of this right, and the demand for economic 
security, have replaced the old conception of ambition and 
“ setting on ” in business, at any rate amongst the workers. 
The growth of social insurances, the development of public 
enterprise especially in a time of general economic depression, 
the growth of a conscience as to the location of new industries, 
the evidence of a real concern to preserve technical skill 
in workers, the removal of the moral stigma from unemploy- 
ment — all these are aspects of the same demand, making 
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itself felt in innumerable ways. They are paralleled in the 
realm of international affairs by a movement to secure 
immunity from economic shocks originating in remote parts 
of the world. On the one hand, the area over which the 
writ of law and agreement shall run is being slowly and 
painfully extended through government activity, through 
the League of Nations and the International Labour Organisa- 
tion, and on the other, attempts are being made to make the 
area over which the State has supreme control as economically 
self-sufficient as possible. Is this demand for security 
justifiable morally, and possible to satisfy economically ? 
Can you have a society, which is in any sense acceptable to 
the Christian, without increased economic security ? Is it 
true to say that so long as the basis of economic life is funda- 
mentally individualistic and not communal, just so long will 
insecurity prevail ? Are not the main enemies of security, 
economic autonomy and national sovereignty ? These are 
some of the questions which arise, and to the study of which 
students should be directed. 

The State, public bodies and private organisations are 
constantly interfering with “free enterprise ” in economic 
life and, through price agreements, marketing schemes, cartels, 
tariffs, wages and hours agreements, insurances, etc., etc., 
are introducing factors into the economic situation which 
render it inflexible and rigid. It is becoming increasingly 
difficult for industry and commerce to adjust itself to sudden 
changes. There exist neither the advantages of free competi- 
tion nor those of a completely planned and controlled system 
which can be made to adjust itself to outside events. The 
situation is, at the moment, fraught with the perils of both. 
The elements of extreme poverty and extreme wealth which 
are features of a free system exist side by side with the 
rigidities of a planned economy, and the flexibilities and 
resiliencies of both are absent. It is impossible to rest for 
long in this half-way position ; and the question which was 
raised at the very beginning of this article, and which was 
considered by the commission to be the key question, is 
certainly the vital one to answer in connection with determi- 
ning how to move in relation to this rigidity in economic 
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life. It is a question which must be answered, not only 
in terms of “right ” and “ wrong ”, but also in terms of 
political possibilities. 

In conclusion it must be said that great stress was laid 
upon the belief that progress depends to a considerable 
extent upon the character and ability of those who take 
part in industry and commerce, upon their readiness to grasp 
new ideas, to appreciate significant trends, and to enter into 
a new relationship with their fellow workers — a relation- 
ship of community, trust and respect. If the feudal and 
lawless character of economic life is to be replaced by new 
and richer economic institutions in and through which 
the services at present rendered by industry would be better 
and more serviceably done, then all the resources, academic, 
material and spiritual, of the Christian Church and the 
Student Movements within it, need to be focussed upon the 
trends in industry, in order that these may be so dealt with 
as to create fellowship where self previously reigned supreme. 
It is the function of the Student Movements to help students 
who are going into industry and commerce to do so with 
as keen a sense of vocation as does the missionary into the 
Mission field or the ordinand into the Church. Some 
appreciation of the issues which this commission considered, 
and some judgment upon them based on knowledge and 
deep Christian faith will, it is believed, help to foster and 
develop this sense of vocation to industry. 


The Social Task of the Student 


Christian Movement 


Introduction. 


We all of us live under a deep sense of crisis in Western 
Society: a general consciousness that old things are passing 
away and all things are becoming new. We cannot arrest this 
change, for societies change just as individuals, with the same 
inevitability and under the pressure of the same fundamental 
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reality — God. Whether we plunge into chaos or find our 
way through to a new way of life depends on our awareness 
of the real issues at stake, our reading of the “ signs of the 
limes”, and our ability to “ repent”, to change our minds. 

The first social task of the W.S.C.F. — which means the 
first task of ils constituent Movements and members — in this 
situation is the awakening of students to reality. The word 
“ study ” is apt to be misunderstood, and carries an academic 
meaning for most people; but that is a tragedy which we must 
overcome. The real activity of study involves awareness, feeling, 
thought, discussion and decision. As a recent publication of 
the British Movement expressed it, tt is “ the opening of the 
mind and heart and conscience, in a honest effort of apprehen- 
sion, to the fact of God’s love in Jesus Christ and the facts of 
man’s life — individual, social and political”. And such an 
activity leads on to action, or it is sterile. 

Three urgent practical questions then arise. How far 
should an S.C.M. commit itself to corporate action in regard 
to social and political questions ? Clearly this ts a live issue, 
at any rale in many countries. As clearly, conditions vary 
enormously. Two things must surely be characteristic of any 
Christian movement — a real understanding of the issues 
through objective study, and charily in relation to those whose 
judgment dfffers from that of the majority. It ought to be 
possible to hold in the same Christian fellowship people whose 
political convictions differ, without masking the urgency of 
truth. 

Then there is the question of “ social service ”. Here again, 
one difficulty is that this means very different things in different 
parts of the world. There is relief work — a response to the 
physical need of men. That is clearly right and an expression 
of love. But the further question remains of seeking remedies 
for the situation which causes the need we seek to meet ; Christian 
students should surely be concerned with that. 

Finally, there are other agencies, working on non-Christian 
foundations, whose aims may coincide with the aims of Christian 
individuals and movements. How far is co-operation possible ? 
This depends on our clarity of Christian conviction and our 
awareness of those questions on which compromise is impossible 
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and of those others which are secondary. There may well be 
certain questions on which all men of goodwill can and ought 
to make common cause : but the Christian’s first duty is witness 
to the faith that is in him — so we must make our position clear. 

To attempt this task of awakening students to the realities 
of society and claiming their allegiance to the cause of Christ, 
there are cerlain questions we need to face. Society is organised 
ona property basis: what is the Christian view of property ? 
There is a clash between the “ haves ” and the “ have-nots ” ; 
what is our view of the class struggle ? ,There are different 
methods of social action: which is the Christian method ? 
Modern society had obviously failed to solve the question of the 
individual and the communiiy, except by sacrificing the one or 
denying the other: what is the Christian answer ? 

The work of our Commissions is far from complete, and may 
well be unsatisfactory. If tt stimulates thoughi and discussion 
on those questions, however, tt will have been justified. 


J. Eric FENN. 


Two commissions have worked on this subject during 
the summer of 1935. The first embodied its findings in the 
original report of the Conference on Economic and Social 
Questions held at Swanwick; the second reported to the 
General Committee of the Federation in Bulgaria and its 
findings are recorded in the Minutes. The following is a 
collation of these two pieces of work. 

The first commission consisted of representatives from 
Great Britain, Australia, U.S.A., Holland, and Poland; the 
second of members of the Movements in Canada, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Australia, Bulgaria, The Netherlands, Transylvania, 
India, New Zealand, Hungary, U.S.A. and Great Britain. 


The Limits of the Political and Social Task of the S.C.M. 


In a student constituency which swings with some violence 
from one extreme of abstract study to the other of immediate 
action, a primary task of the S.C.M. is to provide an element 
of steady continuity. It is particularly necessary at the 
present time to bear in mind that the essential task of the 
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student is preparatory, and that action uninformed by know- 
ledge is a dissipation of energy. It is clear that the questions 
confronting students in fairly stable countries are by no 
means the same or as numerous as those discovered else- 
where, while the situation under a dictatorship is altogether 
different. But the starting point of political study and action 
must be the real issues met with in student life, rather than 
vague general principles of international politics which have 
no direct bearing on the decisions students make. In all 
this the temper of mind to be fostered is that of obedience 
to the Will of God as mediated through the Christian Revela- 
tion and through the facts of the situation. In this obedience 
we have a primary loyalty which is found in the unity of the 
Christian Church as expressed in membership of the W.S.C.F. 

The aim of the S.C.M. in regard to social questions may 
be formulated thus : to encourage the study of social ques- 
tions in order to develop a Christian social conscience with 
a view to eventual action. By study is meant both personal 
contact with social situations and the reading and discussion 
of books ; the object is to understand the causes of social evil 
and the nature of Christian social action. 

In the fulfilment of this aim the question is often raised 
whether the Movement as a whole should take a definite 
attitude regarding certain major social questions, such as 
war, capitalism, property, etc. On this point two consider- 
ations need to be borne in mind : 


(1) Im general the primary responsibility is for study 
‘and education. 


(2) There will be certain issues regarding which a definite 
judgment must be made and action taken. In 


taking such action, the factors to be considered 
are : 


(a) that it is only justified after thorough study of 
the issues. 


(b) that such action should not exclude from the 


fellowship of the Movement sincere Christians 
who hold other views. 


SN 
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The S.C.M. and Social Service 


It is necessary to distinguish between work of a palliative 
nature, undertaken in the effort to relieve particular needs, 
and work which is directed to the changing of social condi- 
tions and which is based on the study of fundamental causes 
ofsocialevil. A large part of what is termed “ social service ” 
consists of necessary palliative action which Christians cannot 
avoid, since it rests upon the basic impulse of love. Such 
work must not, however, be confused with social action, the 
aim of which is a radical change in society. 

On the subject of social service the following suggestions 
were made : 


(1) Seeing that the task of the 8.C.M. concerns the whole 
body of students, it should provide for those who 
find in social service the natural expression of 
membership in the Movement. 


(2) In such Movements as do not include social service 
activities as an integral part of their policy, definite 
attention should be given to recruiting students for 
social service in the Churches and social service 
organisations. 


(3) The situation will vary according to the seriousness 
of the crisis in the different countries. Acute distress 
may constitute an imperative call to the S.C.M. 
to take part in relief work. 


(4) While we recognise the need for relief work, these 
acts of mercy are not enough in themselves for those 
who take the social situation seriously and wish 
to make a constructive contribution to its improve- 
ment. Contact with concrete situations through 
social service should lead to a study of the funda- 
mental causes and so to “ social action ”. 


Preparation for Social Action 


Both commissions were deeply conscious of the social 
crisis in which the world stands. It is a time in which the 
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social order is undergoing such rapid transformation that 
there is a real danger of complete chaos. 

In this situation one of the urgent tasks of the 5.C.M. 
is to awaken students to the realities of the social situation ; 
to help them to understand the changes that are actually 
taking place and the forces, such as Communism and Fascism 
which are producing them ; and to enable them to surmount 
the limitations of a purely local and national point of view. 

A distinction must be made between the obligations of 
the Movement towards undergraduate students and its 
responsibility for graduates where these are included in a 
national S.C.M. The most valuable thing the S.C.M. can 
do for undergraduates is to lay a true foundation for future 
action through a thorough study of the facts in the light of 
the Christian Gospel. In the case of graduates who have 
passed out of the university and who have taken their full 
_ place as citizens, there may be a further responsibility in the 
realm of corporate action; but the primary responsibility 
is towards student members of the Movement, and their 
study will necessarily proceed at different levels, dependent 
upon the type of student involved. 


Co-operation with Other Bodies 


Whenever possible, co-operation with other bodies having 
similar aims is to be encouraged, although the difficulties 
in some cases are very great. In particular, the situation 
regarding political groups varies enormously — e.g. left 
wing groups in England are not necessarily Communist and 
seek co-operation with the S.C.M. ; in America they are more 
definitely Communist, but also welcome co-operation; in 
Holland they scarcely exist ; in China they are confined to the 
few industrial areas and are antagonistic to Christian groups ; 
while in Germany and Poland the whole political situation is 
conditioned by dictatorship. 

In considering co-operation with political groups, two 
points must be borne in mind: (a) the necessity of making 
clear the Christian position, and (6) that, in general, co- 
operation is more fruitful on specific issues. 
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Questions for Study 


With special reference to unemployment, the Swanwick 
Commission received reports from Great Britain, Holland, 
U.S.A., China and Australia. In Holland, for example, 
work camps were supported by the §.C.M. partly as an attempt 
to keep students in touch with reality and partly to alleviate 
the personal suffering. Two main principles of the Dutch 
work camps are: 


1. Students and workers and unemployed must live 
and work on an equal basis. 


2. Through the discussion of religious and social subjects 
a wider perspective is given in relation to unemployment. 


The danger is that some camps provide an illusory sense 
of accomplishment, it must be recognised that they are no 
ultimate solution of the real problem. Students must be 
helped to see what are the roots of unemployment and 
trained to face creatively an interim period of possible 
unemployment for themselves. 

The following questions were selected as among those 
deserving of study in the present situation : 

Unemployment, especially among intellectuals. 

Christianity and Capitalism. 

The possibility of an alternative motive to that of private 
profit. 

The morality of the wage relationship. 

Social security and insecurity. 

A collective peace system. 

Economic nationalism. 

The following questions were selected as of peculiar urgen- 
cy, since they condition both thought and action in relation 
to society : . 

1. What is the Christian conception of property, and 
what bearing has it upon private ownership, the use 
of wealth, and the control of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution ? 


2. What is meant by the class struggle, and what is the 
Christian attitude to it ? 
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3. Granted dissatisfaction with the present state of 
society, and the fact that change of some kind is 
inevitable and is actually taking place, what is the 
Christian method of social change ? 


4. In a situation in which practically throughout the 
world, whether under capitalism or socialism, the 
individual is being sacrificed to the community, what 
part has Christianity to play in re-affirming the value 
of the individual 2? In what way does true Christian 
community differ from the collectives which make up 
society ? 


The Social Task and Activities of the 
Student Christian Movement of the U.S.A. 


Rose TERLIN 


American life, American politics, and particularly Amer- 
ican students are always such enigmas to European and 
Oriental observers that one hesitates to add these pages to 
the mystery! The socio-economic work of the student 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. in the United States can be under- 
stood only in the light of two factors which primarily determine 
it : on the one hand, the facts of the American politico- 
economic situation, and on the other, the background and 
environment of the college student. These two factors 
constitute the environment to which our social message as 
a Christian movement and our techniques of action must be 
indigenous. I shall therefore spend some time describing this 
“environment “ before describing the content of our program 
in this area. 


The American Politico-Economic Situation 


The basic factor in our present economic crisis is the 
extreme maldistribution of wealth. In 1776, 98 % of the 
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population owned 95 % of the wealth ; and in 1934, 98 % of 
the population owned 20 % of the wealth, while 2 % owned 
80 % of the wealth! Machine industry requires large 
capital investment, and the trend is increasingly in the 
direction of larger and fewer industrial units. The liquidation 
of the smaller private enterprise has proceeded rapidly during 
the depression. In January of this year we had reached 
91 % of “normal production ”, but only 79 % of normal 
employment, and 62 % of wages which were required in 1923- 
1925, the “normal” years. Unemployment has varied 
between ten and seventeen million, and it is now officially 
stated that we have a permanent army of ten million un- 
employed. During 1933-1934, profits increased, large incomes 
increased, small incomes decreased, and the number of families 
on relief increased. One out of every five families in the 
United States is now on relief, i.e., destitute and dependent 
on federal, state, and local government relief to subsist. 
Every year approximately 150,000 young people leave schools 
and colleges to swell the ranks of the unemployed. Add to 
this the fact that until this last session of Congress there was 
practically no social security legislation in the United States, 
and some conception of the tremendous economic insecurity 
which is the basic factor in our present situation may be 
realized. We are more and more obviously divided into the 
secure and the insecure, and the efforts of the secure to protect 
themselves from the insecure are pitifully evident in vigilante 
activity against radicals and in the suppression of freedom of 
speech, assembly, and press by many local authorities. The 
government is now the largest single “industry ”, with one 
out of four persons of our entire population dependent on it 
for support either as employee or as relief recipient. The 
efforts of the federal government to meet the cost of this 
gigantic responsibility are resisted by the very conservative 
group and the business group who advocate a “ laissez-faire ”’ 
policy for the government, by the unions which see in the very 
low pay on government projects a threat to general wage 
scales, by the small home owner and taxpayer who must help 
bear the burden, and by left-wing groups because of its 
inadequacy. All of this paints a very gloomy picture ; but 
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we have already suffered too much from our perennial 
American optimism and failure to look squarely at the dark 
realities of our position until they had almost engulfed us. 

The limitations of space and theme preclude any adequate 
or fair treatment of the total American scene. That which 
I have described in the barest outline is the background of our 
work. 


Background and Environment of the College Student 


American college students have been more removed from 
interest in, knowledge of, or experience in the realities of 
political and economic life than students in most countries. 
They are the products of the individualism inculcated in them 
since their primary school days. This isolation of the 
campus from the social scene has been somewhat shattered 
in very recent years by the prospect of almost inevitable 
unemployment, by the increase in membership and activity 
of left-wing student organisations, by the curtailment of the 
freedom of the college press, and by the dismissal of students 
for leadership in anti-war and other demonstrations. When 
prospective unemployment means postponed marriage, 
perhaps a “relief job ” instead of a professional career (in 
May 1934 there were 92,000 professional workers on relief), 
and at best a sense of uncertainty, then students begin to be 
interested in the nature and functioning of the economic 
system (not that all students are becoming vitally interested, 
but a rapidly increasing minority of them are). 


The Social Work of the S.C.M. 


The work of the Student Christian Movement in the field 
of public affairs is becoming increasingly extensive. The 
program is designed to make students more aware of the 
actual situation, to provide basic factual data about the 
nature of our social problems, to provide opportunities for 
students to have actual contact with industrial workers, 
farmers, etc., to assist students to become familiar with the 
various proposals for social change and their implications, and 
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to provide opportunities for them to function in this field 
where they can do so effectively. 
At least 4,000 students, under the auspices of the Christian 


Associations, are giving volunteer service during free time in | 


social agencies. These include hospitals, orphanages, relief 
bureaux, play-grounds, etc. Many students play the role of 
“ big sister ” or “ big brother ” to a ward of the juvenile court. 

Our summer conferences, attended annually by approxim- 
ately 3,200 students, provide able leadership for the discussion 
of public affairs, especially in the areas of inter-race relations, 
peace, and social change. In different sections of the country, 
in the course of the college year, intercollegiate conferences 
are held on specific social issues. For example, in Albany 
last winter there was a conference at which discussion centered 
around the theme “ Is Social Security Possible in the United 
States Today ?” Pittsburgh students hold an annual con- 
ference on “ The Christian World View and Social Change ”. 

In addition, local Christian Associations will participate 
with other student groups in sponsoring large student 
gatherings to discuss political and economic problems. The 
Student Conference on Politics, a national gathering of 
students, young farmers, and workers, is a case in point. 

In the Middle West, the student Y.W.C.A. and the 
Industrial Departments of the city Y.W.C.A.s cooperate in 
student industrial conferences composed of more or less equal 
numbers of students and industrial girls to discuss social issues. 

The student Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. on local campuses 
are instrumental in bringing able, well-informed, and stimul- 
ating speakers to the campus. Many resident “ Y ” secre- 
taries feel they operate a regular speakers’ bureau! The 
Christian Associations also sponsor discussion groups on 
current politico-economic problems : e.g., the National 
Recovery Act, labor organisation, proposed roads to change, 
the nature of the economic crisis, etc These are smaller 
groups of students, meeting regularly, usually with the 
assistance of a professor of economics or sociology, and 
generally following a definite study outline. 

Another device frequently used to present public issues 
vividly is the “panel” method. A group of well-informed 
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speakers representing different points of view on a particular 
issue sit before an audience and hold a “ conversation ” with 
one another about the controversial matter. For example, 
a labor leader, a business man, and a government represen- 
tative discussed the National Recovery Act in this fashion. 
At the end of the sometimes very heated “ conversation ” the 
audience asks questions of the speakers. This method is 
particularly successful during political campaigns when the 
panel consists of a Republican, a Democrat, a Socialist, and 
a Communist! An impartial chairman with a sense of 
humor and the capacity to ask sharp questions is a great 
asset. 


Sey se Social Laboratories ” 


One of the most unique and effective features of the work 
of the Student Christian Movement is the providing in eight 
cities of summer “laboratories” where students get the 
opportunity for contact with and experience of the work- 
a-day world and its problems. These groups vary in size, 
duration, and content. I shall describe two “samples ”. 
In the New York Summer Service Group, men and women 
students gather from all over the United States to live and 
work for six weeks in New York Social agencies. The 
director of the group (Mr. Frank Olmstead) arranges in 
advance for a series of evening seminars in which different 
speakers from social agencies, labor organisations, employers’ 
groups, government men, professors, representatives of 
various political groups, etc., visit the group, speak, and 
answer questions. There are field trips to slums, housing 
projects, the night court, various foreign sections, etc. 

Another type is represented by the Syracuse project, 
which lasts for ten days. In this “ laboratory ” students are 
not placed in any agency for volunteer work, but do an 
intensive seminar on some particular social problem. The 
Syracuse group concentrated this summer on “ The Effects 
Upon a Community of a Maladjusted Economic Order ”. 
The group attempted to get some grasp of the social implica- 
tions of the fact that one-fourth of the families of Syracuse are 
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on relief. They were addressed by the people most respon- 
sible in that community in the following fields : public welfare, 
vocational guidance, public dispensary, assistant city engineer, 
Negro settlement, Americanisation League, as well as 
professors of business administration, political science and 
economics. In all, more than 200 students this past summer 
were members of one of these “ summer laboratory projects ”. 
Students invariably find that this kind of experience lessens 
the remote and academic character of college courses in 
sociology, and yields greatly stimulated interest. 


The Struggle for Civil Liberties 


At our last two national Executive Committee meetings, 
students have reported incidents when action on their con- 
victions on social issues has resulted in a clash with the 
college administration, with consequent curtailment of rights 
and privileges. They feel that this question of civil liberties 
on the campus is one of the most pressing problems we are 
confronting. Five students were summarily dismissed for 
meeting together to petition the college authorities for an 
open forum at one college. Other students have been 
expelled for leadership in an anti-war demonstration on 
April 12. One of our southern members asked permission to 
present to her college student body the arguments for and 
against the Costigan-Wagner Anti-Lynching Bill, which 
permission was granted. However, the school board with 
whom she had signed a contract to teach the next year, 
cancelled the contract, even though her presentation of the 
issue had been quite impartial. At another college the 
President has informed the Y.W.C.A. that if they have any 
discussions on the race question, the Y.W.C.A. secretary will 
have to go. There is every evidence that this will be an 
increasingly serious problem in the year before us! Our 
national office will collect “case ” histories of these incidents 
and as far as possible act as a fact-finding body. The Student 
Christian Associations in one section raised a fund to pay for 
the services of an impartial observer at a trial of seventeen 
men and women charged with violation of the Criminal 
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Syndicalism Act for their activities as union organisers. 
The community in which the trial was held, the newspapers, 
the court, etc., were all so against the defendants that the 
presence of an observer from a religious organisation, report- 
ing the progress of the trial to a rather large constituency 
outside the local community, undoubtedly served to prevent 
too extensive discrimination against the defendants. Many 
of our members drove to the trial from considerable distances. 


The Cooperative Movement: and Social Security Legislation 


The consumers’ cooperative movement is growing rapidly 
in the United States, and the Student Christian Associations 
have shown a keen interest in this development. Forty 
students gathered for two weeks at Estes Park this summer 
to study the cooperative movement. This has resulted in a 
plan to establish cooperative student houses on several cam- 
puses. A number of students plan to work in cooperatives 
during their spare time this year. 

In addition, some Christian Associations, especially those 
near State capitals, will follow the process of State enactment 
of the Social Security Bill passed by Congress. A Denver 
group made a careful study of the matter of social security 
legislation and drew up a model bill which was used by the 
State legislative committee in drawing up the bill which was 
presented to the Colorado Legislature. 

There is not space here to describe the international 
relations groups and peace activities, some of which are 
initiated and sponsored by student Y.M.C.A.s and Y.W.C.A.s 
and some of which are sponsored by several student organiza- 
tions. I am describing here only the work of our economic 
division. It would take a parallel article to describe our 
activities in the field of race relations. The National Student 
Council of the Y.W.C.A. employs two part time secretaries, 
one to work in the field of economic education and one in 
the field of race relations. The work of these secretaries is. 
implemented by a national committee for each subject, 
composed of “experts” in the respective fields, which 
committees act as clearing houses for local and regional 
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projects and provide written materials and suggestions by 
which local groups may improve their work. 


Christianity and the Social Struggle 


I should like to emphasize that all this activity is not 
something we do just as an appendage to a religious program. 
It bears an integral relation to our religious purpose. Our 
central, primary, most basic function as a Student Christian 
Movement is religious, i.e., that God may be increasingly 
operative in our own lives, in the lives of students, and thus 
to some degree, in society. A person cannot be related to 
less than the whole of God, nor will God deal with less than the 
whole of a person. Therefore, if a relationship with God is 
established by which God does become operative in the life 
of an individual, it cannot be the kind of relationship in which 
only segments of the person’s attitudes and activities are 
involved. This requires continuous choices on social ques- 
tions as well as more personal matters. Our struggle to make 
God regnant in a society in which the economic system 
operates to destroy mutuality and the most basic securities 
of life makes effort to change that system imperative if we 
are to be realistic and effective Christians. 

I think, too, that our sincere grappling with these pro- 
blems, and the increasing awareness of their true nature which 
will come with this struggle, will serve to deepen the religious 
life of our movement. No sensitive person, no person who has 
eyes that see, can confront the economic and _ political 
situation in the world today, can confront the devastating 
hopelessness of men on relief, can confront the ghastly 
character of men in vigilante mobs, and not be driven to that 
“ hour of nothingness ” which is the necessary prelude — the 
threshold — of entry into the Kingdom of God. For the 
sincere soul standing in the presence of God, all its falseness, 
arrogance, egotism, and rationalizings are painfully evident, 
and the knowledge of oneself is the first requisite for sound 
and effective tactics in the social struggle, as well as for deep 
and vital religious life. 
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Christianity cannot continue to function (as it does in the 
lives of many people) as an escape from facing the dark 
realities of. this economic world. It musé function to drive us 
into a more realistic dealing with the terrible economic 
manifestations of man’s perennial will-to-power. Neither 
can we as a Christian Movement be satisfied with “ taking 
a Christian attitude ” towards these problems. Actual 
participation in the social struggle, based on the knowledge 
of economic history, the facts of the situation, and the 
developing of sound tactics of social action are our task, since 
the Life of God in us (if there be any) will not let us rest from 
constant struggle to make that Life incarnate in the world. 


Social Action in the Dutch Student 
Christian Movement 


F. BoERWINKEL 


Before describing concretely the social and industrial 
projects of the Dutch S.C.M., it is necessary to state the 
principles it follows in carrying out its social study and work. 


First of all, our character as a Sludent Movement delimits 
the nature of our social task. It is primarily a preparatory 
one. The first duty of a student is, and must remain, that 
of studying. His study, however, is to be regarded as a 
preparation, not for a good career for himself, but for his 
future function as a leader in his nation. A further special 
vocation of the university man is that of maintaining spiritual 
values in a world which threatens to stifle them. These 
values are international. Thus there is a tension within 
student life between the necessity of keeping in touch with 
the whole body of the nation, and the necessity of bearing in 
mind the internationality of the scientific task and of guarding 


against being lost in the details of everyday practical 
work. 
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Secondly, our character as a Christian Movement. means 
that we listen to the Gospel, which speaks of Judgment, of 
Grace, and of the coming Kingdom of God. 

The Gospel of Judgment involves first of all a criticism 
of both personal and group life. This means a great reserve 
in relation to all parties and movements. A Christian can 
never be such a whole-hearted party-enthusiast as a non- 
Christian can, because he is always aware of his ultimate 
loyalty. This reserve may bring upon him the reputation 
of a spoil-sport ; on the other hand, it frequently puts him in 
the position of an intermediary between opposing groups and 
parties. The Gospel of Grace, however, enables the Christian 
to engage in politics, not in any arbitrary isolation from non- 
Christians, but as a fellow-sinner with them. The Christian 
who knows of God’s mercy towards himself, also, cannot but 
show mercy to his fellow-men, first of all to the most down- 
trodden. But he is also aware of the Gospel Call for justice. 
As he waits for the revelation of the Kingdom of God, he sets 
out to work towards a righteous society. 

The principles which we thus derive from the Gospel are : 
Criticism, Mercy, Justice. 


Thirdly, our character as a Dutch Movement determines 
the nature of our social work. 

The social work which we have carried out during the 
last two years on the basis of these principles has dealt with 
five problems : 


1. The bringing of the Gospel to a student generation 
which is more and more being divided into mutually- 
exclusive political and social groups. 


2. Our answer to unemployment. 
3. Our responsibility to our nation. 
4. Our responsibility to our colonies. 


5. Our vocation as Dutch Christian students among other 
nations. 


I shall deal in turn with our work under each of these 
five headings. 
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We used to feel that the main social question was the 
improvement of the situation of the working-classes. Today, 
nearly all classes are equally affected by the crisis. Hence, 
interest in social and political questions has not only increased, 
but also taken on a practical instead of a merely theoretical 
character. Formerly, it was exceptional for a student to 
become an active member of a political party. Today, a 
considerable part of the student world joins the ranks of 
various national or political parties and movements. Where- 
as formerly we had to emphasize the necessity of contact 
between students and society, we now have sometimes to 
remind the student of his primary duty : to study ; but at the 
same time we must take the new interest in social and 
political affairs seriously, as otherwise we should entirely lose 
our hold on the present student generation. This must not 
lead us to lose ourselves in political considerations, however ; 
for the first task of a Christian student organization is to 
bring the Gospel. We try to meet our double obligation 
thus : we try to discover those 8.C.M. members who belong 
to a political or national student movement also, and inspire 
them to organize a discussion-group on some subject which is 
of interest from their political point of view and is at the same 
time directly related to the Gospel. In this way we have had 
discussion-groups with the National-Socialist students on 
“Church and State” and “The Gospel and the Nation ”, 
and with the Socialist students on the — spiritual 
background of their political standpoint. We refuse to 
discuss technical problems of practical politics, as we 
see the danger of darkening counsel by words without 
knowledge. With the same end in view, we have devoted 
one section of our monthly review to a discussion of those 
articles in the political press of the student world which 
have a direct bearing upon problems of philosophy and 
religion. We also send delegates to the Conferences of 
the political and national student movements; we had even 
observers at the foundation-ceremony of the Fascist student 
movement. 
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Our Answer lo Unemployment 


Two years ago our Dutch 8.C.M. organized the first work- 
camp for unemployed young men. Our first purpose in doing 
so was one of mercy. We felt that something must be done 
to bring a little light into the grey and dreary lives of the 
young men who were unemployed, some for as long as two 
years already. But we felt, too, that it was not enough to 
give those young men a respite of one or two weeks in a year, 
if we could not give them during that time something which 
might open to them wider prospects. To nurse a sick man 
without trying to remove the cause of his sickness is not 
merciful but merciless. We felt that if work-camps were to 
do any good at all, they must be an occasion for joint dis- 
cussion of the need and search for a way out. So in all our 
camps we have tried to discuss at evening meetings both 
religious questions and such problems as shortening working- 
hours or colonization. The young unemployed must feel, 
not that philanthropic work is being done for them by a few 
well-meaning students, but that we students are allied with 
them in the search for a more righteous social order. We 
therefore have in each camp a large number of students and 
employed workers who work and discuss with the young 
unemployed on a footing of equality. 

These camps have been going on for three years now, and 
things are hardly looking up yet. Can we go on in the same 
way ? Is a camp of two or three weeks yearly a sufficient 
moral support? If we could regard unemployment as a 
passing phenomenon, it might be; but can we say that with 
regard to chronic unemployment ? This question has been 
asked by the Trade Union leaders ; and the consequence has 
been their organization this year of some work-camps of 
longer duration. And although we realize the good intentions 
behind this plan, we feel a great danger menacing just here : 
the danger of confusing mercy and justice. For these longer 
camps, which last for eight weeks, convey the illusory 
impression that an effective fight is thereby being made 
against unemployment. The camp members get about five 
shillings a week as pocket-money. They have an eight- 
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hours’ working day. It is evident that the original plan of 
doing something for their mental instruction during the 
evenings is hardly practicable. 

We believe that the share taken by the student in work 
with and for the unemployed should in the main be limited 
to the camps during the summer holidays. The student must 
never have the idea that he can already bear a real part of the 
burden of society. His first duty is lo prepare by study for 
his future task as a responsible citizen of his nation. In 
a certain sense, his work in the camps is a part of that 
preparation. 


Our Responsibility to our Nation 


In the first place, the student must have an idea of the 
society in which he will have to work. He must come into 
contact with the various sociological groups of his nation. 
He must get some idea of the needs of the various groups. 

To make this possible, the Dutch 8.C.M. organized two 
years ago the first camp for workers, farmers and_ students. 
As I was the camp-leader there, I can give you some impres- 
sion of the value of this type of camp. 

Let me begin with a warning against romantic illusions 
as to the reconciliation of all classes and groups within the 
nation. First of all : we had no employers at all at our first 
camp, and at our second camp we had only two young 
employers who were not representative at all. Secondly : 
we had no members of the middle class. Thirdly : we had 
only members of Christian organizations. That also means a 
good deal in my dear native land, where we suffer from a 
cleavage between people in Christian organizations and in those 
in non-Christian ones which often makes real contact between 
man and man very difficult. 

Having pointed out the limitations of this enterprise, 
however, I should not hesitate to emphasize the great 
positive value of this type of camp. This value consists 
primarily in the splendid opportunity it offers for meeting 
with men from rather different sociological groups in the 
favourable atmosphere of a camp. The instructive value of 
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this camp was considerable. One student-member wrote 
afterwards : “ In this camp I got a better idea of social ques- 
tions and needs than I could get in years of theoretical study. 
The personal contact with workers and farmers was a reve- 
lation to me.” This was the case, not only with the students, 
but also with the other groups which took part in the camp. 
“My views on social subjects were broadened during this 
week more than during years before ”, wrote a young farmer. 
But the thing which most impressed all who took part was the 
breaking down of group-egotism, and the readiness to listen 
to one another and to speak the truth ! 

The scheme according to which the daily life of the camp 
was organized was this. In the mornings, we did manual 
labour together, trundling wheelbarrows with sand and 
cutting sods. Such manual work together strengthened our 
solidarity and put us in the right mood to listen to the 
addresses and lectures delivered in the afternoons and 
evenings. The pleasant alternation of manual and intellectual 
work was symbolic of the solidarity of farmers, workers and 
students. 

The intention of the lectures at the first camp was mainly 
that of getting acquainted with each other’s conditions, 
problems and needs. At the second camp, their subject 
was the corporative idea. This year (1935) we shall discuss 
the various ideas for planning in the social and economic 
sphere. 

The initiative we took in organizing these camps has 
proved fertile. The women students of our Movement have 
organized a similar camp, which was a great success. The 
idea has also been taken up outside the ranks of our Move- 
ment; and this summer several camps of farmers, workers, 
teachers and students are to be held. 

My impressions may be summarized in the three following 
points : 

1. It is worth while organizing such camps for their 
great educative value alone. They give an opportunity to 
those who, because of their studies or for other reasons, have 
been unable to spend much time on the study of social sub- 
jects, of working off their arrears in this field. 
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2. The breaking down of group-isolation is the second 
important result of such camps. When we are confronted 
with living representatives of other groups, we feel that our 
schemes of classification are often too rigid. We feel that we 
are all fellow-men. 


3. The third result of this camp was a real strengthening 
of our faith. We saw in reality what it is to stand together 
as fellow-creatures under the Judgment and the Grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Under Judgment : and therefore willing 
to listen to each other and to acknowledge our own limitations 
and biasses. Under Grace : and so longing and looking 
together for a new and righteous social order. 


As already mentioned, there were representatives only 
of Christian organizations in our camp. When, at the 
closing session of the second camp, I proposed to invite 
representatives of non-Christian organizations to the next 
year’s camp, there came a storm of protest. The idea was 
held to be preposterous. This year’s camp would have been 
impossible if we had insisted on carrying it out; for the 
Christian Trade Unions would have refused to co-operate in 
any such enterprise. The cleavage is still very marked. 

It is clear, however, that we cannot remain in this isolated 
position if we seriously intend to meet the great social pro- 
blems of our time in an adequate way. So we sought for other 
ways of contact, and discovered such an opportunity in a 
conference with other student organizations of all religious 
and political denominations. 

The participants in this “ National Unity Conference ” 
came from the following movements : Liberal Student 
Christian Movement, Dutch Catholic Student Union,Calvinist 
Student Movement, Social-Democratic Student Club, Fascist 
Student Federation, Frisian Student Union, Dietsch Student 
Movement, Student Peace Action, and student members of 
the Nationalist Young Men’s Movement. A permanent 
committee, composed of representatives of the various move- 
ments, meets at least once a month and discusses the pro- 
gramme of the next year’s conference. These meetings are 
very interesting and important, although it is often very 
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difficult to keep the different groups together. But it is just 
here that the Dutch S.C.M. has a special task to fulfil, as it 
is neither very pronounced in its political attitude nor precisely 
de-limited in the religious sphere, and thus holds an inter- 
mediary position between the various political and religious 
currents... _ 

The subjects of the National Unity Conferences move along 
the following lines : Nation and State in their mutual relation ; 
the national consciousness of the various sections in the 
population ; the corporative idea; the task of the Dutch in 
the colonies ; the task of the Dutch among the nations of the 
world. Voluminous reports of these Conferences are publish- 
ed. The Conference Committee has also made an enquiry 
into the social environment of the students. 


Our Responsibility to our Colonies 


Last year, on the Universal Day of Prayer for Students, 
Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft spoke to us of the situation in the 
Dutch East Indies The alarming contents of this speech 
impressed us deeply. The speaker showed us that we were in 
danger of missing our historical task in the Indies, which 
consists in helping them to self-expression and home-rule. 
He proved to us, by means of several concrete examples, that 
since the crisis the Dutch in the Indies seem to have forgotten 
the positive policy of gradual emancipation held during the 
years of prosperity, and that they are opposing in every 
possible way the rise of the Indonesian people. He 
emphasized the danger of our losing contact with, and the 
confidence of, even the loyal Indonesian Christians, and made 
an appeal to the Dutch students to prevent the widening of 
this gulf between them and the Indonesian students. 


As a result of this speech, we decided to devote every 
year, one whole number of our monthly review to Indonesia, 
and to try to fill this number with articles by Indonesian 
members and other prominent people there. We published 
the first of these issues last year; and the second appeared 
some weeks ago. 
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A second measure we have taken to secure living contact 
between Dutch and Indonesian students is the interchange of 
correspondence. In this way we can make the Federation a 
living thing in our student life. 

We are becoming more and more convinced that real 
international work begins at home, and does not consist 
primarily in discussing far-away problems. This brings me 
to the last point in our social action : 


Our Vocation among other Nations 


Francis Miller’s idea of the Federation as “ an experimental 
model of a world community ” is necessary as an ideal, but 
has certain limitations which we should not overlook if we 
wish to keep in touch with reality. The first is our limitation 
as students, who in a certain sense take no part in practical 
life, while the very problems which have to be solved in order 
to create a world community arise in the realms with which 
we as students have no immediate contact. The second 
limitation is the fact that nearly all the Federation members 
and leaders belong to a very special class, the inéelligenisia, 
which has very little contact with the great mass of mankind. 
It follows that, without the vertical contact (with the concrete 
needs of our own people and especially of the great body of 
workers) the horizontal contact (with students of other 
countries) becomes unreal. 

But we have recently been having the camps and con- 
ferences by means of which we come into touch with nearly 
all the political and social groups in our nation. And now 
that we have this contact — are we marching on to that 
“experimental model of a world-community ”? It seems 
to me that we have learned a good deal of modesty during 
the last two years. Our Chairman himself writes as follows, 
in an article in the Java Report (Christ and Studenis of the 
East): “ It has become increasingly apparent in the work of 
the Federation that the world is still much too large to do 
everything that needs doing between national Movements 
on the world plane, or from a headquarters. Most of us are 
perhaps accustomed to think of three categories of Student 
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Christian Movement action: 1) the local university ; 2) the 
national Movement; 3) the world. I would ask you to add 
a fourth category of inter-Movement action between neigh- 
bouring Movements in any particular area. It often happens 
that the most important work which the Federation should do 
can only be done in this way.” 

The question thus raised is : Who is our neighbour ? — 
in the Biblical sense : who is the nation which God has put in 
our way ? 

The first encounter which helped us to answer this question 
was our contact with our fellow-students in Indonesia, of 
which you have already heard. The further question we have 
to answer is : Who is our neighbour in Europe ? 

As compared with the nations which took part in the 
Great War, we have no such problems as regards neigh- 
bourliness as France and Germany, or Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia have; we have no such outspoken controversies. 
We have, however, our points of international friction. The 
most important of these is with Belgium. The Belgian 
question is our most urgent international problem ; and the 
most obvious thing to do would be to discuss the matter 
with our Belgian fellow-members in the Federation. But, 
regrettably, there are no Belgian Federation members at all ; 
for Belgium is more than 95 9% Roman Catholic ; and up till 
now it has proved impossible to start a Belgian Student 
Christian Movement. There are a few Protestant students in 
Belgium, however, and we do not give up our attempts ! 
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Indian Students and Villages 


E. SAMBAYYA 


The aim of Indian rural reconstruction 
work is: 


“That our sons may grow up as the 
young plants; and that our daughters may be 
as the polished corners of the temple. 

That our garners may be full and plenteous 
with all manner of store. 

That our sheep may bring forth thousands 
and ten thousands in our streets. 

That our oxen may be strong to labour. 

That there may be no decay, no leading 
into captivity, and no complaining in our 
streeets. “ 


One of the dramatic incidents in Indian Politics in 1934 
was the withdrawal of Gandhi from Congress immediately 
after the Bombay Congress, and his inauguration of the 
Harijan Movement,! together with the All-India Village 
Industries Association, a daring enterprise with far-reaching 
consequences. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the orthodox section of 
the Hindu community was bitterly opposed to Gandhi, 
the country’s response to his appeal was very satisfactory. 
Gandhi conducted a hurricane tour through the country, 
rousing the conscience of the people against the sin of untou- 
chability, raising funds for his movement, and organising 
the Village Industries Association. Within a period of two 
years the whole country was made aware of the rural 
situation. Almost daily there is something in the papers 
about rural uplift. The urgent need of serving the villages 
is brought before the public in numerous ways. Even the 


* The aim of the Harijan Movement is to remove “ Untouchability ” and 
to improve the lot of the ‘“‘ Depressed Classes ’’. 
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Government began to be serious about village uplift. The 
Home member of the Viceroy’s Council issued a lengthy 
circular to all the district revenue officers, urging them to help 
the farmer in every way and to plan brisk rural reconstruction 
schemes. The country felt that this was a counter-blast 
to Gandhi’s new scheme. Later on the Central Government 
set aside a crore of rupees to be spent for rural uplift. 

The slums in the cities began to claim the interest¥of 
the thinking public while the needs of the villages were being 
talked about and planned for. Steady agitation was made 
in corporations and municipalities for better houses, cleaner 
drains, and children’s playgrounds in slum localities. 

As usual, attempts were made to capture the imagination 
of youth and enlist its sympathies for the cause of the Hari- 
jans. ‘This time the response of the students was not whole- 
hearted. Suspicion was entertained in various quarters with 
regard to the motive of Gandhi in championing this cause. 
Is this not an ingenious device to retain the Harijans in the 
Hindu fold ? While this shrewd suspicion has kept many 
students from going into his scheme as readily as on the two 
previous occasions of Non-Co-operation and Civil Disobe- 
dience, the student body was stirred to action. 

Since entering on this campaign, Gandhi has expressed 
himself very strongly through his weekly paper “ Harijan ” 
and through his speeches against the proselytizing tendencies 
of the Christian Missions. If there is any apathy at all in 
the country towards his movement, it is due to the feeling 
that Gandhi was making a great effort to win the Harijans 
to Hinduism, and was thus encouraging communalism. 

Though the call of the villages has come to the Indian 
S.C.M. in the first instance through other agencies, it must 
be admitted that Gandhi’s appeals have stung many to 
action, and precipitated immediate relief measures for the 
Harijans in towns and villages. 

It was the late Mr. K. T. Paul who blazed this new trail 
of rural reconstruction, and made it a definite branch of the 
National Y.M.C.A. He organized Rural Reconstruction 
Units, which in course of time became training centres in 
Rural Science. Even to this day, one of these centres in 
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South India conducts an annual summer school of rural 
uplift. 

: A careful study of the Social Service Programmes of the 
variousS.C.M. Unions in India, and conversation with students, 
suggest that the students look upon social service as the 
incarnation of the Christian attitude towards the less fortu- 
nate brother. The presence of Christ’s servants, such as 
Forrester Paton, and Verrier Elwin, in our midst, and their 
frequent meetings with students, have induced hundreds 
of students to work in villages. 

For several years, batches of University students from 
all over India have taken part in the Rural Service camp 
conducted by our friends Forrester Paton and 8. Jesudason. 
During these camps, which were held during the Summer 
Vacation, the students divided themselves into groups of 
eight and ten, and each group occupied a village. One yeara 
Christian gentleman who is now a Chief Justice in an Inde- 
pendent State joined the students in this rural service. 
During their stay in the villages, the students lived practically 
under the same conditions as the farmer did, working with 
their hands and head, and using every gift they possessed 
for the betterment of the villager. They worked for the 
improvement of the farmer’s economic and social conditions, 
conducted campaigns against dirt, disease, and illiteracy ; 
and when it was night they shared with their rural brethren 
the joy of Christian salvation. Ina thousand ways they made 
Christ live and move among the villages, fighting disease, 
eradicating evil and bringing “ wholeness ” to all that needed 
it. There was no question of making service a substitute for 
preaching the Gospel. 

Gandhi is bringing great moral pressure to bear upon all 
Christian workers today. To his mind the preaching of the 
Gospel is separate from philanthropy ; and he would ask the 
Christians to refrain from preaching while engaged in social 
service. The Christian answer to this is an unequivocal 
“No”; for to the Christian, the majority of our troubles, 
personal or social, have their root in sin and alienation from 
God, and the logic of the situation demands that we announce 
the “ Good News ”. In the minds of our students, spiritual 
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uplift cannot be divorced from material uplift. The whole 
enterprise of rural uplift is carried on in a spirit of “ witness- 
ing ” to the saving power of Christ. 

In some other parts, especially in the Punjab, the students 
have conducted Gospel Teams during the vacation, combining 
preaching and service. They believe that Christ brings 
salvation or “ full health ” to the soul as well as to the body. 
One of our travelling Secretaries has been conducting such 
vacation service camps in his area for four years with great 
success. An interesting feature of these camps was a course 
of studies and lectures on religion, and rural science was 
included in the programme of the servers. Thus it was 
both a service and an instruction camp. 

During the last few years, “ Rural Reconstruction ” 
has figured prominently in discussions at §8.C.M. camps and 
conferences. The call of the villages was re-echoed at the 
Quadrennial Conference of 1933 at Allahabad. One of our 
most promising student leaders presented a memorandum on 
a “ Rural Service Union ” to be organized and conducted 
by the S.C.M. The proposal was that students interested 
in village work should pledge themselves to a term of rural 
service after their University career. In one place the 
memorandum reads : “ The call is not to those who could not 
get a job elsewhere, but to those who could succeed in any 
sphere, that they should devote themselves to village India. . . 
The goal must be clear enough and great enough to inspire 
this venture with a deep spirit of reliance upon God : — the 
goal must be nothing less than the Kingdom of God.” The 
rural service union has not yet begun to operate actively. 

Meanwhile the vacation service camps are growing in 
popularity all over the country. The individual Unions in 
various places are discovering new avenues of service. The 
students of one of the Calcutta Colleges have written a play 
on “ Debt ”, and are making lantern-slides on the same 
subject, to aid their propaganda against indebtedness. The 
budding doctors of the Vellore Medical School have for some 
time been conducting a weekly roadside dispensary in a motor 
truck. One of the Unions in the United Provinces has taken 
over a village near the College, and is gradually changing 
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it through the regular visits and week-end trips of its members. 
The Delhi students, together with their non-Christian friends, 
have been engaged for some time in rebuilding a village which 
was washed away by the Jamna river. 

A happy feature of student rural service is the spirit of 
co-operation and friendship that prevails between us, the 
Government and Congress. The Government vaccinator 
comes down promptly at our request to the village. Not 
infrequently we borrow temperance posters and lantern-slides 
from the Harijan and the Congress workers. 

In the Summer of 1935, the General Committee of the 
S.C.M. commissioned its General Secretary to explore avenues 
of co-operation with Gandhi’s Harijan Movement. According- 
ly Mr. Ralla Ram interviewed Gandhi and the Secretary 
of the All-India Village Industries Association, who happens 
to be a brilliant Christian young man, at the Wardha Ashram. 
When we were bringing out the Rural Reconstruction Number 
of the Student Oullook in the Spring of 1935; Gandhi sent 
a message, at our request, saying : “ Your readers have a rare 
opportunity of identifying themselves with Indian humanity 
that lives in the villages by sharing the activities of the All- 
India Village Industries Association ”. 

In recent years the Indian students have been showing 
much interest in slum work. One cannot help feeling that 
it is the force of Kagawa’s example that has driven many 
students to visit the slums in their cities. In a number of 
cases our students have worked together happily with non- 
Christian groups. The problem was to secure regular slum- 
workers from among the students. The slums are very 
depressing, and the response to the work done is very poor, 
with the result that many students find it hard to keep 
up their interest. But I know of an instance where the small 
beginnings made by a group of High School boys and girls, 
and the feeble efforts they made through organizing games 
for the slum children, bore much fruit. In two years’ time 
the slums of that city were replaced by a model village. 

Rural uplift is going to be the most significant project of 
our generation in India. It is the one scheme in which all 
the political parties, including the Government, and all the 
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religious communities are taking an increasing share. Though 
in other matters these party politicians violently disagree 
with each other, they forget their differences and proclaim 
with one accord that village uplift is the first item in the 
national programme. The unity which the politicians and 
the reformers seek to establish among the Indian people is 
realized on the field of service, where everyone is engrossed in 
reckless self-giving. It is a very happy situation that our 
students are in the centre of this thrilling national adventure. 
Others are in it because rural reconstruction is indispensable 
for national well-being. Our Christian students are there 
because of the Kingdom of God.! 


Solidarity with the Nation * 


E. GEISMAR 


If one desires really to understand the events of today in 
modern Germany, one must above all realize the meaning 
of the word Volksverbundenheit. It is the duty of a Christian 
man not to pass uncharitable judgments upon things which 
he has not understood, but rather to understand what is 
good in his antagonist, — if possible better than the antagon- 
ist himself understands it, — before he judges the matter. 


1 Literature upon this subject is enormous in quantity. Bound volumes 
of The Harijan are invaluable as giving the origin and growth of this new 
movement in India. 

Out of Bondage, by Stephen Neal; Up from Poverty, by Spencer Hatch; 
Students and Villages, by S. Jesudason; Socrates in an Indian Village, by 
Brayne (all published by the Association Press, Calcutta); are some of the 
books which give an idea of the village life in India today, and what is being 
done for it. 


2 Prof. Geismar points out that neither ‘“ patriotism ’’, ‘‘ union with the 
nation ’’ nor ‘‘ union with the country’ are adequate renderings of his title 
“ Volksverbundenheit ’’. “ Attachment to the people ’’ is perhaps nearer; 
‘solidarity with the people’ is even better. The idea expressed by this word 
is the personal experience of being bound up, for weal or woe, with the fate 
of the whole people or nation of which one forms a part. 
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For those nations, therefore, which share with Germany the 
Christian Faith in past and future, it is a Christian duty to try 
to grasp the meaning of the word Volksverbundenheit, and to 
understand how it fires a passion greater than any other 
human passion — a passion which alone can explain the 
events of the last few years. 


VOLKSVERBUNDENHEIT as a Religious Experience 


It is difficult to find a single word in the English language 
wherewith to express the religious depth contained in the 
German word. Words like “ patriotism ”, “ union with the 
nation ”, “ union with the country ” do not convey exactly 
the accent of the German word. They contain neither the 
religious depth nor the passion which can explain to you 
what an abundance of good and evil emanates from Volks- 
verbundenheil, containing forces which are able to transform 
the history of the world. But the impossibility of expressing 
the meaning in a single term is founded, not only in a linguistic 
deficiency, but also in the historical fact that England and 
Germany have had totally different experiences in their 
previous history. There is a solidarity with the nation 
experienced in times when the nation is displaying its great- 
ness and governing half the world. And there is another 
solidarity with the nation which springs forth in times of 
emergency, when the greatness of the whole nation lies in 
fragments, and only memory can tell of the greatness which 
has been. It is just like our breath. In daily life we do not 
pay attention to it. But when another person puts his hand 
on our mouth, and we are unable to breathe, then we are aware 
that something has been taken from us which we cannot 
do without. Just in the same way, we experience only in 
times of emergency how deeply we are rooted in our country, 
its past, its dreams, its memories, its hopes, its language, its 
soil, its culture. Out of this larger being the individual grows ; 
he is only a little twig on the great tree. 

This deep feeling has found its expression in the slogan 
of the National Socialist party, which perhaps sounds a little 
artificial to our ears : “ Gemeinnuiz gehi vor Eigennuiz ” 
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(“ The common interest has precedence over self-interest ”). 
That sentence gives expression to that solidarity with the 
nation which seems to be a fulfilment of the Christian law : 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself”. A Danish 
author, James Knudsen, has put it thus : “ My country is far 
away enough from my Ego to take me out of a narrow 
egoism, and on the other hand it is near enough to make my 
love warm and fervent ”. 

But without doubt, national enthusiasm can be the source, 
not only of heroic self-sacrifice, but also of all evil passions. 
You see that in the English phrase : “ My country, right or 
wrong”. Human enthusiasm is indeed a troubled spring, 
whence issue good and evil. And the dreadful thing is that 
when the evil springs forth, and leads man to irresponsible 
acts, he can defend all the evil things he does by reason 
of the deliverance from egoism which is another element in 
Volksverbundenheit. National egoism and mass-suggestion 
can find an easy defence. As gunpowder, through its being 
composed of three components, is a dangerous explosive, so 
Volksverbundenheil, through its being composed of the 
noblest and the basest elements, forms a very dangerous 
explosive : all that is base can be defended by appeal to the 
noble feelings which are indeed also at work. 

By reason of the fact that it changes the centre of personal- 
ity, leading it into a world greater than the Ego, Volksver- 
bundenheii is related to religion. It changes the centre of 
the whole personality and widens the mind, and is therefore 
experienced as something which is in the deepest sense 
religious, much more really religious than the acceptance of 
traditional creeds ; for this changing of the centre of personal- 
ity is a living, all-pervading reality. Therefore it is indeed 
easy to understand that men like Rosenberg, Hauer and von 
Reventlow have succeeded in building a modern religion out 
of this religious feeling, and think this new religion to be much 
better than Christianity for the German people. 

But such a religion of Volksverbundenheii cannot do with- 
out an outward form. The life of the mind, the feelings, 
must have a substance to which to cling and from which to 
take nourishment. You cannot grip an utterly abstract 
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thing like Volksverbundenheit, and such an abstract thing 
cannot grip you. It is on that account that Dr. Rosenberg 
wrote his famous book : Der Mythus des zwanzigsten Jahrhun- 
deris. The religion of Volksverbundenheit must have its Myth, 
beginning with the ancient myths about the gods and heroes. 
In these, the German people dreamed its first dreams and 
expressed its deepest ideals. The Nibelungenlied, Siegfried, 
as Wagner has interpreted him for the Germany of today, 
fosters in the German people an understanding of the ideals 
which lie in the depths of its heart ; and the great characters 
of German history display as a living reality the intense and 
glorious religiousness which is pictured by Dr. Rosenberg as 
a sort of synthesis of Siegfried and Meister Eckhart, the 
creators of religious courage and religious inwardness. The 
German merchants of the Hanseatic League, Frederick the 
Great, Bismarck, the soldiers who died for Germany in the 
Great War, losing their lives for the glory of their country, 
Kant and Moltke, all these characters are figures in the 
great drama of the Myth in which the people finds itself 
mirrored. And all that has found its new, real, concrete 
expression in the man who is saving the country from its 
outward and inward foes, who is creating the new world, and 
who is thinking the great thoughts from which a hopeful future 
can grow for this noble and glorious nation. 

That is the modern heathen religion depicted by Dr. Ro- 
senberg, in explicit opposition to Christianity. The dif- 
ference appears distinctly on three important points. First, 
the highest value of the new religion, honour, is perceived to 
be in definite opposition to love, the highest value of Christian- 
ity. Secondly, Rosenberg breathes out his poison and bile 
upon the Christian consciousness of sin. Above all, he 
opposes St. Paul and St. Augustine, stating that this con- 
sciousness of sin, which confuses the mind of mankind and 
creates an artificial need of atonement, has its main cause in 
the mixture of races, which is the cause of division of personal- 
ity. And thirdly, Rosenberg thinks that the new religion 
must and can gain the victory through the power of the 
State, but that for a time it is necessary to accommodate 
oneself to the existing religious facts. 
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Grundivig and the Relation of VoLKSVERBUNDENHEIT lo 
Christianity 


On trying to read the book of Dr. Rosenberg in order to 
grasp its main thoughts, every Dane must be struck by his 
resemblance to Grundtvig, the great national and Christian 
reviver of Denmark in the nineteenth century. Or rather he 
must be struck by both the similarity and the dissimilarity. 
In order to illustrate that, it will be necessary to say some- 
thing about Grundtvig, who unfortunately is so exclusively 
a Dane that in other countries he is not known as he ought to 
be. 

It is a fact that the young Grundtvig, at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, found his religious nourishment in 
the ancient myths about the northern gods and heroes. Here 
he could admire the heroic mind, courage, truthfulness ; here 
he could see realized the truths about guilt and atonement by 
death. All that was told in a manner which must awaken 
every one who had ears to hear. But after this period of 
heathenism, Grundtvig experienced a Christian awakening. 
The main point in this awakening was his confrontation 
with the text : “ And though I have all faith, so that I could 
remove mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing ” 
(I Cor. xii. 2). This word overwhelmed him, and convinced 
him that he himself, who already desired to defend Christian- 
ity against the ungodliness of his time, was not at all a 
Christian ; and only through a deep and harrowing crisis did 
he find peace in the Church; where God, through His Word 
and His Sacraments, has given unmerited grace to sinners. 
It is perfectly clear how essentially different this is from the 
teachings of Dr. Rosenberg. For Grundtvig, it was love 
which became the absolute value ; and this ideal cut asunder 
all assertiveness and pride. In the depths of his mind there 
was a consciousness of sin against the living God, just as in 
the case of St. Paul and Luther. 

But it was peculiar to Grundtvig that, after he had pene- 
trated to true Christianity, he retained his enthusiasm for the 
spiritual life revealed in the ancient northern myths and in the 
history of his country. His Christianity and his Volksver- 
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bundenheit were not felt as opposite spiritual forces, in 
conflict with each other. Their tension was just the rich 
and deep content of life. Therefore he could be the prophet 
for his Church and for his country at the same time. Just like 
Dr. Rosenberg, he intended to shape a myth of Volksverbun- 
denheit out of the ancient songs and the stories of the main 
characters in the history of the nation; and this national 
religiousness became to him a kind of outer court to Christian 
religiousness. At times he could say that unless you go 
through this outer court, your Christianity has no value at 
all. This Volksverbundenheii lies at the root of enthusiasm 
for all that has had value in the history of the people, and 
all that is valuable in the life of the nation of today. It is 
the source of the living interaction of Danish life in the past 
and in the future. To awaken Danish youth to an under- 
standing of this Volksverbundenheil is the main task of the 
Danish national high school which is named after Grundtvig. 

But it never crossed the mind of Grundtvig that this 
religiousness could be propagated by the power of the State. 
It was equally true of the national religiousness of the outer 
court and of Christianity, that “to use force in matters of 
faith is mere nonsense ”. In both cases, living religiousness 
depends upon living witness, springing from the life of the 
community ; and such a living witness can be appropriated 
only by faith. 

The national faith of Grundtvig included also, however, 
the conviction that in history the living God will give to every 
nation its due. As an old man, Grundtvig had in the year 
1864 to go through the painful experience that the Schleswig 
war deprived Denmark of a piece of territory where the 
Danish language and Danish culture had had their home 
from ancient times. A main task in the teaching of 
history in the Danish national high schools was the 
strengthening of the conviction that God would in His 
time provide its rightful due for the Danish nation. In this 
sense, Volksverbundenheil was in Grundtvig’s opinion a con- 
crete conviction, and had a content which united the national 
and the religious belief. Therefore, the country which is 
Germany’s northern neighbour understands that element also 
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in present-day German history, that the nation feels deeply 
that it has been unjustly treated, and that out of this feeling 
there is springing in a noble nation a strong religious con- 
sciousness of union with the country, and a belief in Hitler 
as the man who symbolises the protest against injustice. 

I still remember with remarkable vividness the complex 
emotion which overcame me on the day when I learned that 
Germany was absolutely defeated. We in Denmark had 
never wished that Germany should gain the victory, and we 
were thankful to regain the piece of territory which was 
Danish and desired to be so. But I also remember the acute- 
ness with which I felt at the same time what it must be for a 
great and noble nation suddenly to see allits dreams crushed. 
to find itself reduced almost to nothing, to look forward to a 
long time of suffering. I was not a German, but nevertheless 
I was overcome with an unspeakable horror. Perhaps I 
have never felt the meaning of the word Volksverbundenheit 
as I did in that unspeakable horror. If a foreigner can feel 
it with such tremendous strength, how then must it be felt 
by the nation itself which is undergoing that experience ? 

But in those very days a strong national movement was 
arising in Denmark. Men and women were seized by a great 
enthusiasm, and wanted to awaken in others the same 
enthusiasm, the purpose of which was to gain more from 
Germany through the Peace Treaty than the piece of territory 
which was Danish and wanted to be so. I was among those 
who protested against this national “ idealistic ” movement. 
Once again I understood something which I had always known 
under the guidance of Kierkegaard, in the light of Calvary ; 
that this Volksverbundenheil is like all human idealism and 
all heathen religiousness, in that from its roots there grow 
both the noble and the base. 


The Relation of Christianity to Human Religious Idealism 


This principle is true of all religious idealism ; the religious 
feeling of solidarity with the nation is only an example. Just 
on that account it is necessary that there should be a religious- 
ness superior to the national religiousness, in order that from 
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this, the Christian religiousness, there may spring forces which 
can strengthen those elements in the national religiousness 
which come from God and lead to Him, such as, for example, 
the truth of the sentence “ Gemeinnuiz geht vor Eigennuiz ”, 
and which can at the same time judge and purify those 
elements in the national religiousness which are sources of 
evil. The religious struggle in present-day Germany is 
mainly a struggle concerning the maintenance of the right 
of this Christian religiousness to retain its superiority over 
against the national religiousness. Christianity dare not be 
essentially subservient to the religion of Volksverbundenheit, 
neither dare it be identified with the national religiousness. 
If it were so, the source of the judging, purifying forces would 
be annihilated, and the forces of hell would gain the victory 
in the nation. That is the critical point. 

And, as already remarked, this principle has its value 
in relation, not only to that kind of idealism which is peculiar 
to solidarity with nation and country, but also to all other 
kinds of religious idealism in human life, such as for instance 
the religiousness which is immanent in Science, in Art, in the 
struggle for justice, in family relations, in the working people. 
The whole of human life has, when one considers it, an 
idealism fraught with religious possibilities. But in the whole 
of human life, the base is neighbour to the noble. For the 
whole of human life, therefore, there is needed a deeper 
religiousness, from which there can spring forces which are 
related positively and polemically at the same time to the 
religiousness which is immanent in cultural life. That is the 
main significance of Christianity for the health of cultural life. 
What is said here cannot serve as a proof of Christianity. 
But we can see that a religiousness like that which is immanent 
in Volksverbundenheit cannot compensate for Christianity and 
replace it. 

It is worth while to ask : what in Christianity brings it 
about that the Christian religiousness can be a source of this 
positive and at the same time polemical relation, a source of 
spiritual strengthening and at the same time of purifying 
judgment ? To this question we must answer : The secret 
of Christianity is the Cross and the Resurrection of Jesus 
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Christ. In Him, God’s eternal Love is revealed in such a 


manner that it contains God’s blessing over our whole human 
life, but also so that God’s Judgment goes out from Calvary 
over the whole of human life. That is a secret about Calvary 
which the Church has not yet grasped as it ought. Therefore 
Protestantism has been wanting in purifying force. The 
consciousness of sin which springs from this purifying Judg- 
ment on Calvary is far from being a mark of degeneration. 
It belongs so essentially to the Revelation of God’s Love, 
that if we were to remove it from our thought of God’s eternal 
Love, that Love would lead to the destruction of human life. 
What history has told us about Volksverbundenheit is con- 
sequently not limited peculiarly to this aspect of human life. 
We have received here an illustration of a truth which is 
applicable to all relations of human life. 
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THE EDITOR’S TRAVEL DIARY 


Delegations 


These were months of delegations. Early in October the members 
of the Negro delegation from the American to the Indian Student 
Christian Movement came through Geneva; a litile later I caught a 
glimpse of the very warm reception which Holland gave to the Russian 
Student Choir; and in the last few days news has come from Java and 
India which tells of the deep impression which the Indian delegation 
has made on studenis in Java. 

In talking with Howard Thurman, the leader of the Negro delega- 
tion (who left his very charming children with us in Geneva, to the great 
delight of the younger inhabitants of this city), and with Professor 
Zander, the “ impresario” of the Russian Choir, I have discovered 
that these delegations can do something for the Federation which cannot 
be done by Conferences or individual visits. They are really manifesta- 
lions of the spiritual life of one nation or race before another nation or 
race. A group can incarnate the reality of a national or racial spiritual 
inheritance in such a way that the accidental, merely individual is 
forgotien and that the “ message ” stands out. And if that message is 
not merely a message from one culture to another, but rather the message 
of God reflected in a national or racial experience, it becomes a most 
convincing evangelistic witness. It is then not astonishing that these 
three delegations have met with such eager response in the countries 
to which they were sent as ambassadors. This is Federation work 
in the very best sense of the word ; it represents a deeper internationalism 
which does not merely share what the nations are in themselves, but what 
they have received from God to share with others. 


” 


Visitors in Geneva 


In spite of all crises of international co-operation, Geneva continues 
to exert a remarkable attraction on travellers of all countries. That is 
a good thing for the Federation, for it means constant personal contact 
with Student Christian Movemenis all over the world. If I try to remem- 
ber who have passed in and out of 13, Rue Calvin in the last three 
months, I can think of S.C.M. leaders from Australia, South Africa, 
Siam, India, Canada, U.S.A., and from many European countries 
such as Hungary, Italy, Germany, and the Russians in Emigration. 
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And if I think of the various stories which they came to tell, I realise at 
the same time the chaotic condition of the world and the essential solidarity 
of Christians. It is impossible for a Federation Secretary to hold on 
to any clear-cut philosophy of contemporary history, but it is equally 
impossible for him not to believe in the reality of the Church Universal. 
I know of no other way of making sense out of the baffling diversity 
and multiplicity of present-day history than to believe that in some hidden 
way the Christian community is the central pivot of it all. Thus it 
becomes possible to undersiand something of that strange and universal 
phenomenon that the Christian message is at the same time so widely 
and wildly attacked and so eagerly received. 


The Mission to Zurich students 


The Mission at Zurich, younger brother of the Missions held in 
French and Swiss Universities during the last few years, was a great 
event in the life of the University and the Technical College. An atien- 
dance of six or seven hundred students at the evening meetings and of 
between two and four hundred siudenis at the afternoon discussions 
is something new in the life of our Continental Universities. And the 
quality of interest was no less remarkable. Questions and objections 
came with amazing rapidity and in amazing number. And they were 
real questions and objections. If anywhere, here there was a chance 
for evangelism ! 

Was the opportunity taken advantage of ? It is difficult to feel certain 
about this. On the one hand there were addresses, such as that of 
Professor Max Huber, the former President of the International Court 
of Justice, which were student evangelism in the real sense of the term, 
that is a direct appeal full of Christian substance without any rhetorical 
decoration and without sentimentality. But on the other hand there was 
too much lecturing, too much argument and too much “ experience”. 
And the unity in presenting the Christian Message was not always what 
it should be, since Oxford Group leaders, Barthians and others did not 
sufficiently succeed in transcending the differences between their various 
points of view. 

The Zurich week lefi the impression of a guerrilla war, a war without 
clear front lines. Many shois have certainly not missed their aim, but 
many others have been fired in vain. It is a good sign that after the 
week certain counter-demonstrations have been arranged, for this shows 
that the Mission has really touched the life of the University and the 
“ Poly”. But is is a solemnizing reflection, which has a bearing on 
the preparation of Missions in other Universities, that a deeper impression 
could have been made if the missionaries had been more united in their 
understanding and presentation of the Gospel. 
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Meetings 


Ai the end of November, when Ambrose Reeves, Suzanne de Dietrich 
and Denzil Patrick were all present at Geneva, it became possible to 
hold the first Staff Meeting since the collapse of the Federation Staff 
three years ago. Once more the Federation has at its service a group 
of secretaries rather than a lonely individual, — the only normal situation 
for an oecumenical and international Movement, for our kind of work 
demands constant checking of nationality by other nationality, of 
confession by other confessions, of one-sidedness by the one-sidedness of 
others. 

During the Officers’ Meeting and the Meeting of the Oecumenical 
Commission in Paris we came in touch with the burning problems of 
the day. We had Great Britain and Italy with us; T. Z. Koo interpreted 
developments in China, and Hanns Lilje brought news of the German 
Church conflict. But our main job was of a different character: prepar- 
ing the Federation’s summer meetings in California and Switzerland, 
accepting joyfully the affiliation of the Danish Student Christian 
Movement, which we had long been looking forward to, and of course 
working hard on financial statemenis and budgets. 

It is not often that finance is mentioned in this Travel Diary. -But 
what is a Diary if it does not reveal concerns and preoccupations ? 
Finance is today a subject of importance in the Federation, because the 
progress made in the last year or so can only be consolidated if the down- 
ward tendency of our income can be stopped. There was a time when 
Federation finance could be considered an esoteric subject which 
concerned a very few Federation leaders and generous givers. Today it 
concerns all of us, for only if we can get all our members and friends to 
help personally is there any chance of keeping the Federation alive. 
Our budget is today only one-third of what it was some four years ago. 
But we have still difficulty in making ends meet. The situation is by 
no means desperate, for the National Movements are standing very 
loyally by their World Movement, but it is sufficiently serious to make a 
rather special appeal to all readers of The Student World io help in 
whatever way they can to support the Movement of which this magazine 
is an expression. 

VCE: 
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THE STUDENT WORLD CHRONICLE 


Chinese Students and Rural Service 


Both the Student Y.M.C.A.-and the Siudent Y.W.C.A. in China 
are pioneering in rural service, and thus helping to solve their country’s 
most acute problem. Here is, first of all, an account of a typical rural 
experiment, sent by Winifred Galbraith. 


A Rural Experiment 


Now that Middle Schools in the grip of the Provincial Examinations 
are becoming more than ever standardized and bound to book 
work, it becomes necessary to emphasize every opportunity by which 
students may gain experience of practical work and of life. The 
rural experiment carried out by some students of I Fang Girls’ 
School, Changsha, this summer has no claim to originality ; but it 
succeeded in that it gave a small group of girls the experience of 
carrying out a piece of rural education, and also of seeing what 
Christianity and the Church looks like, and how it works in a small 
country village. 

The School Christian Union sponsored the project and collected 
the necessary funds, partly from the school Promotion of Native 
Goods Association. More than twice the needed number of students 
volunteered to go; six were chosen from the First and Second 
Higher Middle School. The place selected was a village containing 
about a hundred houses about thirty miles from Changsha, where 
‘there has been a Methodist Mission station for about twenty years. 
There was a resident evangelist in charge of a congregation of about 
200 people. The group was able to live on the church premises and 
hold classes and meetings in the church rooms. 

Fifty children registered for a school to be held for three weeks. 
Forty actually began to study, and of these ten dropped out in the 
course of time. They were divided into three classes. In actual 
results, the beginners learnt 100 characters in the time, the second 
class read the first “ 1000 Character Reader ” and the third class 
finished the Second Reader. All three classes studied Arithmetic 
and Writing. School was held from 8.30 to 11 and from 1.30 to 4.00, 
and included Bible Stories, a little Hygiene, and Singing Games and 
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Hymns. At the end of the course a two hours’ “ programme ” was 
given to the parents. 

Such a short term school is of course of very little value to the 
children ; but it was a great experience for the teachers. As they had 
had no previous experience in teaching or in rural conditions, a number 
of ideas and plans were altered before the end of the time. In the 
late afternoon they visited the homes, and tried to find out what they 
could of the social and economic conditions of the people. The result 
of their enquiries has been written up as a sort of report ; it is certainly 
inaccurate and misleading, but served to introduce them to socio- 
logical study. 

The project was undertaken as a piece of Christian service, and 
the smallness of the group made it possible to work it out in very 
close fellowship. The “ simple ” country food and conditions, Bible 
study together every morning and prayer over difficulties, a great 
deal of informal conversation, and the quiet beauty of the country- 
side reproduced some of the values of a Summer Conference. It is 
perhaps impertinent to assess what is of importance to the souls 
of others; but there were two other experiences that were new. 
First, meeting and talking and living with one or two “ old saints ”, 
unlettered and “ ordinary ” people whose lives are visibly transformed 
by Christ, for whom Christianity is not an interesting set of proposi- 
tions to be discussed, but a life abundant in spite of poverty. And 
secondly, the evening evangelistic meetings gave the students the 
task of thrashing out the essentials of their faith and trying to 
express it in simple terms. Their first speeches were inaudible and 
incomprehensible ; but in turn they bravely went through with the 
ordeal of standing before a crowded and noisy audience and proclaim- 
ing their message. And in preparation for later attempts, they 
discovered some of the essentials and some of the superfluities of 
their previous thinking. 

Conferences will go on talking: this bit of living has meant a 
good deal in the lives of those who were privileged to try it out. 


And here is an account, seni us by L. M. Liu, of the general lines 
along which the Chinese Christian Students are carrying on their social 
work. 


Mass Education 


This work has been going on for fifteen years, and has accomplish- 
ed a great deal. In the early stages, students operated schools for 
the illiterate in their spare time. The response was so great that it 
became clear that spare time work was insufficient. The Student 
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Christian Association aims therefore at building up a “ Mass Educa- 
tion School ” which could be operated day and night by full-time 
teachers with voluntary assistance. Today there are two schools 
in Canton, the Pui Yin Middle School and the Chin Kwan Girls’ 
School, which have been built as a result of this policy, and are bene- 
fiting both children and adults. 

Dr. Jimmy Yen, who started the Mass Education Movement in 
China, is guiding it in its forward movement. But there are also 
younger men and women who are dedicating their lives to extending 
it to areas which have not yet been sufficiently provided for. 


Rural Work 


While mass education is most flourishing in South China, rural 
work is most prosperous in North China. It is only five years since 
it began, with a number of retreats and conferences, which stimulated 
Students to go out and do some practical work. The Shansi $.C.M. 
dug a well for the farmers of the Yu Tao Ho village during their 
summer Conference ; and the Movement in Chengtu, Szechuan follow- 
ed this up by devoting the greater part of their Conference to rural 
service projects such as medical service, public talks on hygiene, 
dramatics, and so on. The resulting enthusiasm was so great that 
committees have been organized to lay the foundation for permanent 
8.C.M. rural work in Chengtu. 

The North China S.C.M. began by organizing rural service groups 
during winter vacations, which carried their work through in spite of 
bitter winds and dust storms. One middle school girl wrote after- 
wards : 

“T have got a deep educaton by joining these rural service 
groups, and it is much deeper than what we obtained in school. 
It is the most useful and most interesting work that I have ever 
participated in. -I began to see the real sufferings of our own people. 
They haven’t got enough to eat; they haven’t got enough to wear ; 
and they haven’t got enough to take care of their own health. Oh, 
how [ hope that all my school-mates will be able to go to these villages, 
as there they will study a real book; there they will see a real 
China ! ” 

The work done by these groups had four main divisions : a) dra- 
matic entertainments ; b) public talks on hygiene, national problems, 
character building, etc.; c) visiting villagers in their homes and 
talking with them about their problems; d) teaching the children 
songs and games. 

This did not satisfy the students; so they began to raise money 
to enable one of them to devote his whole time to a village named 
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Hsiao Chia Chun, near Peiping, as the experimental centre of rural 
work for the whole Chinese Movement. He has been working there 
for a year. He has started an elementary school for the children. 
He has introduced radio to the villagers; and now more than fifty 
families have sets. Through radio, the villagers are hearing the daily 
news about China; they are getting an adult education; they are 
beginning to read the newspapers to find out the radio programmes, 
and discovering how much more they can learn through the press ; 
they are beginning to do away with gambling, as listening-in is a 
better recreation ; and they make friends with their neighbours by 
inviting them in to listen to the programmes. The student leader 
has also carried out an economic survey of the village, and has found 
that the average living expense of the villagers is only $20.00 Mex., 
or less than $7.00 Gold, a year. He hopes that in ten years all the 
villagers will be able to have electric light and other electrical 
appliances. The success of his plans depends on the effort of the 
Christian students in China. 

What we are doing is only a very small portion of an immense 
undertaking; but we are doing it whole-heartedly, and hope very 
much that some day we may reach our ultimate goal : “ the liberation 
and the development of our people’s life ”. 


Russian Students help Russians 


Unemployment is a word which has a sinister content for all 
too many of our contemporaries ; but it can never hold a more dread- 
_ed significance than that which it has for numbers of political refugees. 
This is apparent in any great city where a large community of émigrés 
from Russia is to be found. At the time of the Russian Revolution, 
France was one of the few countries which admitted Russians 
freely ; but today, with increasing unemployment among its own 
nationals, unemployment becomes a very special problem in a city 
like Paris, with a population of eighty thousand Russian refugees. 
Many of them, for various reasons, are ineligible for State assistance, 
while others lack the necessary permission to work in France. There 
is also a large group of Russians, most of whom, through no fault of 
their own, have been ordered to leave France, and who yet can 
neither return to their own country nor obtain a visa to enter any 
other land. All these people are unable to earn their own livelihood, 
and have neither shelter nor food. 
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Four years ago, some of the Russians in Paris, including members 
and former members of the Russian S.C.M. in Exile, organized a 
Committee for Aid to the Unemployed. Today this Committee 
runs a Home, staffed entirely by voluntary workers, in which 45 
homeless men are housed each night and 250 men each day receive 
free dinners and suppers. Altogether, the Committee is in touch 
with some 700 men. Apart from the many difficulties incidental to 
such work, it is a tremendous undertaking to feed such a large numbér 
of men every day in the year. It would be financially impossible, 
were it not for the fact that each day members of the Committee 
visit the City Markets, and collect from the stallholders any unsold 
perishable food that they are prepared to give to the unemployed. 
So generous has been the response of the people in the markets to 
the appeal of the Committee that day by day this large family is 
fed and the budget balanced. 

Because it is necessary to utilize every inch of available space in 
the Home, the ancient link between the barber and the surgeon 
has been restored ; for one room serves during part of the day as a 
barber’s shop, where men can get a haircut free of charge or shave 
themselves, and at other hours is occupied by one of the doctors and 
a nurse, who give their services free for the treatment of those who 
are sick. Rooms are also set aside for shoe repairing and tailoring ; 
in these, unemployed men repair, free of charge, clothing and shoes 
collected by the Committee for the unemployed. 

One branch of the activity of the Committee, namely, the giving 
of legal help to the unemployed, has special importance because of 
the enormously difficult situation of foreign workers in France. 
‘Through this department, the Committee tries to get the necessary 
documents for those whose papers have expired and to negotiate the 
cancellation of expulsion orders, and gives advice to those who need 
to renew their documents, and help of all kinds to those who arein 
prison. 

At the moment, the Committee is planning to extend its activities 
to include the care of the children of the unemployed, whose situation 
is a particularly sad one, and also to open a Hostel for Girls, which 
would be a home, both for those girls who cannot earn enough to 
live a healthy life, and for numbers of girl students who have to 
combine earning their living with their studies, many of whom are 
undernourished, and some of whom are threatened with tuberculosis. 
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The German Church Conflict 


From a receni article by Professor Karl Barth on the new decisions 
concerning the Confessional Church taken by Reichsminister Kerrl 
we quote the following extracis : 


“The following remarks are to be made regarding the attempt 
undertaken by Reichsminister Kerrl to dissolve the Confessional 
Church, i.e. the legitimate German Evangelical Church, by suppress- 
ing its organs of Church Government. 


1. The new Church decree signifies the National Socialist 
attack on the substance, i.e. the faith and the confession of the 
Evangelical Church, which had hitherto been spared, at least theore- 
tically and juristically. One may be in doubt as to whether the 
politically responsible men knew what they were doing when they 
published that decree, and whether it would be reasonable to make too 
severe a personal accusation against them. Apart from anything 
else, however, the speech of Reichsminister Kerrl gives evidence of 
a really amazing ignorance and lack of knowledge with regard to the 
whole Church problem. One cannot, however, be in any doubt as 
to the actual scope of this decree. The sentence in it which speaks 
of “ freedom of preaching ” as being maintained after its publication 


as well as before is a “ phrase without content or truth ”. Faith and 
Order, Confession and Administration, the interior and the exterior 
of the Church cannot be separated — that is just what has been 


struggled for and suffered for in Germany for two years and a half 
now. Whoever takes from the Church the right to examine, to ordain, 
to appoint its ministers, the right to make pulpit announcements 
and to raise taxes or make collections among its members, the right 
to convene synods, and transfers that right to the hands of others who 
are foreign to the Church, — whoever does that is taking away its 
“freedom of preaching”. But the hands of the so-called Church 
Committees are the hands of people foreign to the Church. (Do not 
be deceived by the trustworthy sound of the name of General- 
superintendent Zéllner, which is unfortunately associated with this 
bad business !) This is so, not only because they have no commission 
from the Church, but especially because they have at once, in their 
first call to “ peace ”, shown themselves unequivocally to be upholders 
of the theology of the “ German Christians ” (“ Gospel and National- 
ity — Evangelium und Volkstum ”), from which the Church definitely 
- separated at the Reich Synod of Barmen, 1934. 
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2. This attack upon the substance of the Church will, according 
to human estimation, have above all certain healthful effects in the 
Confessional Church in Germany. The time of half and whole 
concessions, of all the bad attempts at compromise between fire and 
water, with which the Confessional Church has for so long been mak- 
ing itself ill and keeping itself ill, will now be over, at any rate for its 
serious representatives. At many decisive points, one will know 
now, as one did not hitherto, with whom one has to do; and a strict 
concentration, a quiet objectivity and determination, a course which 
has at last become straight : these may and will be the next gift 
which through Kerrl’s decree will fall, undesired and unsought, to the 
lot of those who count in the Confessional Church. 


3. It should not on that account be overlooked that this decree 
does contain painful threats and brings with it serious external 
dangers for the Church. Serious suppressions of the congregations 
and their synodal organs, which are working on in accordance with 
their duty, may come about. In the home of many a minister, grave 
distresses and conflicts of conscience may come about. It may bea 
question of life and death for the leading men. Probably there will 
once again be all kinds of open and secret falling-away because of 
all too great fear of men and all too small fear of God. But no man 
can yet say what measures will follow upon Kerrl’s decree, whether 
and when and how, that is, these dangers will take concrete form. 
We have reason to be seriously concerned for our German brothers. 


4. One thing, however, is, according to human estimation, 
impossible in the Germany of today, that is: to dissolve without 
more ado the Confessional Church which has arisen there in recent 
years, as Herr Kerrl seems to imagine. If this decree, and Kerrl’s 
whole plan of conciliation, had come two years ago, then yielding 
and giving-in on the part of the Church might well have been feared, 
and then it would have been all over with it, mentally and spiritually. 
But in the interval, several things have happened. Some experiences 
have been gathered, some problems have been discussed, some resolu- 
tions have been taken, some tests have been passed more or less 
satisfactorily. Certain personal communities have been formed ; 
some objective lines of knowledge and of confession of faith have been 
fixed. Many ministers and many congregations have gone through, 
in honour or dishonour, fortunately or unfortunately, a quite definite 
school of facts. Besides, there has come upon the scene all over 
Germany a theological youth which has learnt something, and which 
rightly will not be so very quickly prepared to betake itself into the 
“ quiet ” recommended by Pastor Gustav von Bodelschwingh, i.e. 
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under the wing of the unecclesiastical Church Government of Zéllner. 
Let Herr Kerrl just try, with his black and brown troops, what he 
can do over against these unarmed or, rather, otherwise armed man ! 
I make bold to prophesy to him that he will accomplish nothing but 
some apparent and partial success. The Confessional Church will 
continue in being. Once again : no man can today say : how ? and 
it would be idle to picture to oneself whether it will come to the so 
often envisaged descent into the catacombs, and all that that implies. 
But the Confessional Church will continue in being — Herr Kerrl, 
and certain timid onlookers abroad too, may depend upon it. Pro- 
fessors can be dismissed. Trade Unions and student corporations can 
be dissolved. Buta Church is neither a trade union nor a corporation. 
A Church which has once again tasted something of what the Church 
really is can be mocked and oppressed and “ crippled ” and persecuted, 
if external power is sufficient to do so: but afterwards, and even 
in the midst of all that, it will none the less be there once again, 
to the astonishment of all wordly-wise and timid people... The 
Word of God has this property among others, to make even the weak 
strong, even the fearful courageous, even the uncertain determined. 
And, as I know my friends out there, I believe that I can predict — 
without wishing to over-estimate and glorify them — that something 
of that will prove true in the given case. And even the smallest 
“something of that ” will certainly save the German Church in this 
distress which has become so acute. 


5. The Evangelical Churches outside Germany may not regard 
this event and happening disinterestedly. This matter is their own 
immediate concern. For in Christian things there are no national 
boundaries and no neutrality. Must one raise the question, whether 
the present of Germany might not become the future of Europe ? 
There should be not a moment’s delay on the part of the Evangelical 
Churches outside Germany with a word of solidarity to the oppressed 
brethren and of warning to their oppressors. Words are no mere 
words when they are open, clear, decided words, when they are not 
cautiously pious hints. If such words are found now in England, 
in Sweden, in Holland, in Switzerland, then they will be heard in 
Germany by the oppressed as well as by the oppressors; they will 
not be spoken in vain... Still less would it be in vain if the Evangelical 
Churches could and would pray now! The moment may come when 
the situation of distress there may in some way call upon our active 
practical aid. The hearts of all those who know why and where- 
fore they belong to the Evangelical Church are already called upon 
today. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Gift of the Gospel to a faithful Reader 


C’ETAIT L’HEURE DE L’OFFRANDE. Notes en marge de |’Evangile. 
By Suzanne de Dietrich. Edition du: Semeur, 11, rue Jean-de- 
Beauvais, Paris 5¢. Price: Fr. Frs. 15.— (For students: Fr. 
Frs. 12.—). 


Why is it that Suzanne de Dietrich’s Biblical meditations strike 
home so directly ? What gives them this penetrating, or, to use 
the modern word, “ existential ” quality ? 

Part of the answer is in the very unique style of her book, a style 
which is characterized by a most fortunate absence of consistency, 
and which reminds one sometimes of the matter-of-factness of Pascal 
and sometimes of the lyrical prose-poems of Péguy. But this lack 
of concern for the form of her writing is simply the outcome of a 
remarkable faithfulness to her theme, that is, to the contents of the 
Biblical text. Almost unconsciously, so it seems, she has adapted 
her words to the particular story or teaching with which she is deal- 
ing. Thus her book has the peculiar advantage of not being merely 
a book about the Bible in which the Bible becomes the occasion of 
presenting some “ personal ” ideas, but rather of being a true conver- 
sation with the Bible. 

It is, then, the absence of any sentimental or ideological adapta- 
tion which makes these meditations so eminently Biblical. For 
the same reason they are often “hard to hear ”. Nowhere is the 
slightest attempt made to water down the uncompromising demands 
and affirmations of the Gospels. Judgment and Grace are both 
presented in their original proportions. 

It is to be hoped that many will come to use this book as a 
constant guide in their study of the Synoptics. To all who read it 
it will at least render the service of demonstrating that a persistent 
effort to understand the Bible is abundantly rewarded. 


Veal 
The True Reality 


WAHRHEIT UND WIRKLICHKEIT DER KIRCHE (The Truth and the 
Reality of the Church). Vortrage und geistliche Reden gehalten 
auf der Deutschen Evangelischen Woche 26. bis 30. August 1935 
in Hannover. Herausgegeben von Pastor Dr. Eberhard Miller. 
Furche-Verlag, Berlin, 1935. 312 S. RM. 3.80. Leinen RM. 4.80. 
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This volume of addresses is the record of one of the most notable 
Congresses held in 1935 : a meeting of 4000 members of the German 
Protestant Church, who came together in the midst of the storm 
and stress of the present situation to hear what God had to say to 
them concerning the truth and the reality of the Church for which 
they stand. 

The volume is divided into five sections: the Preaching of the 
Word of God; Confession of Faith in the Church; God’s Witness in 
the Church (among peasants, in the city, in the mission field) ; the 
Christian Message in National Life; Man before God. Among the 
speakers were men whose names are known far beyond Germany 
for the courageous stand they are making for the truth of the Gospel : 
such as, for instance, Landesbischof D. Wurm, Prases D. Koch, 
Landesbischof D. Marahrens, Pastor Niemdéller; not to mention two 
names familiar to all Student World readers: Dr. Hanns Lilje and 
Dr. W. A. Visser ’*t Hooft. 

The book makes no claim to be a conclusive or official utterance 
on the part of the German Church. It is something much more than 
a text-book. It is an utterance of the conviction which has inspired 
the Confessional Movement during the strain of recent years, and 
which misunderstanding and persecution can serve only to strengthen. 
That conviction is expressed in the title of the book. The truth of 
the Gospel and the reality of the Church are inseparable from one 
another. The attempt of certain groups within the German Church 
to infuse a new reality into Church life by the use of elements derived, 
not from the Gospel but from elsewhere, must necessarily fail in its 
purpose, because it is false to the truth of the Gospel upon which 
alone a real Church can be built. To those at Hannover it became 
clear that the struggle in which they are engaged is no mere empty 
“dogmatic dispute ”, but a fight for the living Church which can 
become a reality only through the hearing of the Gospel. However 
the recent developments in the conflict may issue, they cannot rob 
those who have made this discovery of their conviction. Nor is 
there hope of solution of the conflict unless that conviction be taken 
into account. 

It is noteworthy that this book appears as the Jubilee Number 
100 of a series : “ Voices from the German Student Christian Move- 
ment ”, which began in 1919, and that the Editor, Dr. Eberhard 
Muller, feels that it is no mere chance that the road travelled since 
then has led to this particular point, and has united students with all 
those in the German Church who are fighting for the same truth. 
Indeed, the book symbolizes very fittingly the solidarity of students 
with the whole Christian Community. Dy Gave Pe 
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Communism, Pseudo-Religion and Christianity 


CREATIVE Society. By John Macmurray. Student Movement 
Press, London. Price 5s. 


Concerned in this book with analysing the essential meanings of 
Christianity and Communism, Professor Macmurray believes that 
in great measure the Communist attack on religion is in reality an 
attack upon pseudo-religion. pointing out that from the classical 
assurance of the serpent in the garden of Eden — “ ye.shall not surely 
die ” — until now, pseudo-religion has always been the way of 
illusion, seeking to provide men with an escape from their fears 
through the illusion of freedom and the illusion of community, 
even though they remained bound and were not in fellowship either 
with God or with one another. It is because Communism confnses 
pseudo-religion and real religion that the Communist concludes that 
religion “ is the creation of a world of ideal illusion which will provide 
an imaginary consolation for the inevitable frustrations of actual 
aiie= 

Having insisted upon the necessity of distinguishing between true 
and false religion by exposing the futility of pseudo-religion, we are 
led to hope for as brilliant an analysis of the essence of real religion. 
Such a hope however is to a large extent doomed to disappointment, 
even while we agree with a great deal that the author has written 
about real religion. For example, he insists that the religion of the 
Hebrews remained “the great organising principle of social life, 
capable of unifying every aspect of individual and social activity”, 
and that our Lord remained faithful to that development. With 
that we are in entire agreement. But when Prof. Macmurray goes 
on to assert “ The Kingdom of heaven remains what it was for his 
predecessors, a kingdom on earth, constituted from the normal, 
everyday elements of human life ”, we feel that he is giving a concep- 
tion of the Kingdom which is certainly not that which is set forth 
in the Synoptic Gospels as the conception of Jesus. Stranger still 
is his assertion that it is the conception of a universal community 
of mankind that “ brings God and man so closely together in the 
thought of Jesus, so that God becomes the universal father, and 
human life in its true expression, the revelation of the divine nature ”. 
And that is the only direct reference which the author makes to the 
relation of Jesus to God in his chapter “ The religion of Jesus ”. 
He passes over entirely the references of the Evangelists to the times 
spent by Jesus alone in communion with His father. Again Pro- 
fessor Macmurray attributes a class-consciousness to Jesus which is 
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arrived at only by ignoring a great deal of the evidence in the Gospels. 
He insists that in the wilderness Jesus decided to turn his face away 
from the rich and from ruling classes to the common folk. Is it 
not rather the case that Jesus decided at the outset of his ministry 
that he could not appeal to human achievement, however magnificent 
or impressive that achievement might be, but to faith; offering 
Himself to that same truthfulness which he recognized when He set 
a little child in the midst. Truly, Jesus insisted “that there is 
something about the membership of a wealthy class that makes it a 
bar to the Kingdom of heaven ”, but that does not necessarily lead 
to the conclusion that Professor Macmurray seems to draw from it, 
namely, that it was for this reason that our Lord choose His inner band 
of disciples from the common people. Was it not that each in 
turn was chosen because he was a man of faith, one who was prepar- 
ed to answer Jesus’ invitation to come and see : and who, when he 
came, with the passing of time, did see ? 

While we have criticized this book very frankly, we are grateful 
for the exposure that it contains of pseudo-religion, and the challenge 
that it throws down to orthodox Churchmen to examine their own 
religion and to strive to discover within it the spiritual basis for 
human society. 

Aw Re 


The Church in Captivity 


THE CHURCH AGAINST THE WORLD : by H. Richard Niebuhr, Wilhelm 
Pauck and Francis P. Miller. Willet, Clark and Co., Chicago 
and New York, 1935. Price : $2.00. 


This volume of essays by three “ younger Christian thinkers ” 
in America has the freshness of a call to repentance and a summons 
to a new Christian offensive. Its main thesis, explained in the 
opening essay by Richard Niebuhr, is that the Church is in danger 
of losing its soul because it has “ adjusted itself too much rather 
than too little to the world in which it lives ”. The way of salvation 
for the Church is rather the one of “ constant adjustment to the eter- 
nal”. The Church must resolutely turn its face “ against the world ”. 

In the following essay, by Wilhelm Pauck, we find a further 
analysis of the present “ Crisis of Religion ”. It is curious to note 
that this author, who speaks of the “ baffling predilecticn for the word 
religion ” which characterises most contemporary preachers, does 
not. distinguish in any way between the crisis of religion and the 
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crisis of the Church, and so does not fulfil the expectations aroused 
by the introduction. His contribution, however interesting as an 
analysis, does not lead up to a clear affirmation as to the stand that 
the Church has to take over against the world, but leaves us with 
the vague hope that a day will come when a “ new religious sense must ~ 
bring the spirit of secularism into a crisis ”. 

Francis Miller, in the next chapter, goes much further. He 
develops, more powerfully and convincingly than ever before, his 
strong conviction, with which readers of The Student World are familiar, 
that the life-or-death issue for modern Protestantism is whether 
its frame of reference is to be national culture or “ the reality of 
Christendom ”. If Protestantism continues to become progressively 
more enslaved to the various powerful and exclusive national cultures, 
these cultures will destroy the sections of the Protestant community 
in detail. ; 

There is something prophetic in this chapter. It has been given 
to Francis Miller to formulate, more clearly than anyone else has done 
so far, what is one of the most challenging aspects of the present 
crisis of Christianity, namely, that the Church is confronted with the 
choice to be oecumenical or not to be at all. But a grave question 
remains. What is this universal Christian frame of reference ? 
What is the substance of Christendom ? The answer which Francis 
Miller gives to this question is somewhat disappointing, in that it is 
given in the form of a list of desiderata rather than in that of 
substantial affirmations. We hope that he will soon explain his 
thought more fully on this important point. 

Richard Niebuhr’s closing chapter explains what it would mean 
for the Church to be independent, and is especially strong in its 
critique of the various forms of revolt against the Church and in the 
Church. He shows the fundamental kinship between “ German 
Christians ” and certain types of social idealists, in that both equate 
the Kingdom of God with some political programme. But he does 
not believe that at present we can say how, or under what leadership, 
the independence of the Church will come. 

All in all, a book which will help greatly in preparing the way for 
arenewal of the Church. But the title is an anticipation of the future. 
For a Church which could really stand against the world wculd need 
to have greater certainty of its own message than these essays 
indicate. 

Vie tes 
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The Moral Structure of Reality 


Gop IN THESE Times. By Henry P. van Dusen. Scribners, New 
York. Price: $2.00. 


This new volume of essays by Professor Henry P. van Dusen, 
which is dedicated to the members of the Federation’s Commission 
on Christian Faith and Life (of which he was Chairman from 1932 
to 1935), has the same qualities as his earlier writings. These 
consist in a remarkable lucidity of analysis and argument. For non- 
Americans who complain sometimes about the obscurity of style and 
language in American books, this is one of the most accessible 
presentations of the present religious situation on America and of 
the attempts of younger Christian leaders to meet this situation. 

The picture which Professor van Dusen gives us of American 
religion today will astonish those who are still accustomed to think 
of American Christianity as uncritical in its acceptance of modern 
thought. For the author belongs to those who believe that “ it is 
the bounden duty of religion to stand apart from the aberrations of 
the moment and bring them under the judgment of its own higher 
insight ”; and he shows that this is the common conviction of the 
Christian leaders who are now coming to influence the American 
Churches. The break with modern thought is in this case. however, 
not a radical one. Professor van Dusen is engaged rather in qualify- 
ing modernism than in challenging its basic assumptions. This 
becomes clear when, in spite of his refusal to consider science as our 
. sole guide to truth, he writes that “ the most convincing indications 
of the reality of God have come directly from the findings of science, 
and nowhere else ”. Or when, in spite of his criticism of the idea 
of inevitable progress, he states that “the irresistible currents sweep 
slowly past and on. This much at least of the divine intention for 
mankind unfailingly achieves realization — through the passage of 
the ages, the race does go forward.” 

The main thesis underlying all these essays is that natural theolo- 
gy — theology based on the observation of nature, society and man 
— provides a sound basis for our knowledge of God, though it should 
be crowned by that knowledge of God which we receive through 
Jesus Christ and through the direct initiative of God in our lives. 
This comes out most clearly in the very interesting pages on the 
Christian philosophy of history, in which the central affirmation is 
that “the structure of reality is moral ” and that “ the ultimately 


determinative conditions of human history are ethical and will finally 
prevail”. 
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It remains, however, unclear what relation this knowledge gained 
from reality in general has to the knowledge gained through specific 
Revelation. At times it seems almost as if there is very little place 
left for any Revelation in the sense of the New Testament. This is 
the point at which the discussion between those who depend largely 
on natural theology, and those who (like this reviewer) are unable 
to find any ground for certainty outside the specific Revelation in 
Christ, should be taken up in a new way. The questions which these 
two groups should discuss with each other are the following: “ If 
your starting-point is natural theology, what do you make of the 
Biblical conception of Revelation ? ” and “ If your starting-point is 
the specific Revelation in Jesus Christ, what do you make of history, 
and indeed of human culture and thought in general ? ” Is not the 
study of these questions a task for the Federation’s Commission on 
Christian Faith and Life ? 

Mice ard nl 


Explaining Latin America 


THAT OTHER AmeERICA. By John A. Mackay. Friendship Press, 
New York, 1935. Price : $1.00 and $0.60. 


In this new book the well-known author of The Other Spanish 
Christ gives a vivid picture of South America intended for an average 
North American reader who would know little or nothing about his 
neighbours. It is a lively sketch, full of striking images and 
contrasts — written by one who understands and loves the Latin 
mind, acknowledges its genius as well as its weaknesses. 

North America is described as born under the sign of Robinson 
Crusoe, — the man who had to settle on foreign ground and made the 
best of it; while Latin America was born under the sign of Don 
Quixote, — followed by Sancho Panza. 

There are peaks and caverns of sensational height and depth in 
the Americas. The same would be true in the moral sphere. Dr. 
Mackay pays tribute to the sense of universality, to the humanistic 
trend of the Latin mind: cosmopolitan, cultured, free from race 
prejudice, showing but little interest in “ Pan-Americanism ”, but 
keen on world affairs. And yet this is a continent where illiteracy 
and economic feudalism are still prevalent; the gloomiest cavern 
being that of “ spiritual escapism ” 

The author’s most revealing chapter is probably the one devoted 
to the “ smoking craters ” of Revolution, with special references to 
Mexico and Peru. The young and promising Apra Movement in 
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Peru, whose leaders have suffered jail and exile, aims at ethical as 
well as social and political reform. It is the one political movement in 
Latin America standing for definite moral issues, believing “ in 
“ verticality, that is, transcendent realities that have height and 
depth ”. 

Much has been said about the “ pagan ” atmosphere of South 
America, the dechristianization of youth. Yet the author’s deep 
conviction is that a new dawn is breaking on Latin America, — even, 
and perhaps most of all, in Mexico; that there is more questioning, 
more yearning for God, greater readiness to listen to the evangelical 
message than ever before. — “ The demand for a faith is a new note 
in the traditional academic life of Latin America ”. This situation 
calls for Christian Action. 

But this action should be directly and intensely religious. “ Tell 
me, when will Protestantism come to these countries as an esseniially 
religious force?” This question, asked by a leading Chilean 
Professor, remains with us as a challenge and a call as we close Dr. 


Mackay’s book. 
Se Dae): 


East and West as a Moral Issue 


INDIA AND BriTAIN : by C. F. Andrews. S.C.M. London. Price: 5s. 


The form which C. F. Andrews has chosen for his discussion 
of relations between India and Britain is very similar to the one that 
Pierre Maury has used in his “ International Dialogues ”, published 
in The Student World. It is a form which few persons can handle, 
for it demands a most intimate knowledge of various points of view 
and, above all, a very fairness in presenting them. In this the author 
has succeeded admirably. The Eastern and Western students to 
whose discussion we are allowed to listen are very much alive. 
It would not be too difficult to attach to these “ actors ” the names 
of students whom one has actually known in India or Great Britain. 

The significance of these conversations lies in the fact that they 
show so very clearly the psychological and moral issues involved 
in the relationship between Indians and Britishers, or rather (since 
these issues are so largely the same in other cases of “ colonial ”or 
“imperial ” relationship) between Easterners and Westerners in 
general. The enormous difficulties which stand in the way of a true 
understanding are not minimized; but C. F. Andrews believes that 
these barriers can be transcended whenever and wherever men are 
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willing to live up to the norms of Christianity, rather than to the 
norms of convention or racial prestige. It is a good and necessary 
thing to concentrate on the personal and moral side of the issue. 
For that side remains fundamental. But should the other side, the 
impersonal one, not at least be mentioned, in order to give a true 
picture of the interracial tragedy ? There are such things as colonial 
systems and economic interests, which need to be taken into account 
before the problem of East — West relations can find a better solu- 
tion. It is the sad experience of many that personal good will is not 
enough for interracial understanding. C. F. Andrews has given us 
a much needed moral challenge ; but it should be read with a “ grain 
of Marxism ”, that is, with a sense of the reality of the diabolical 
forces behind the situation which he describes. Here again our 
battle is not merely against the weaknesses of our own “ flesh and 
blood ”, but against “ the spirit-forces of evil in the heavenly sphere ”. 
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